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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANOES. 
IX. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DomMEsTIC WATER SuPPLy. (Continued.) 


z URNING now to the second part of 
>») your letter, you ask my advice as to 


what faucets to adopt. Broadly 
speaking, we may distinguish in 
the water pipe system of a house three kinds 
of taps; first, taps usually placed at the end 
of a line of pipe, so as to control the flow of 
water from the pipe at or into a plumbing 
fixture, which appliances are usually called 
bibbs or faucets; second, fittings placed in 
the line of a main pipe or branch, so as to 
control, shut off or turn on the flow of water 
through said line of pipe, which fittings are 
commonly known as stop-cocks, and which, according to their 
special construction, may be either stop-cocks or else stop- 
valves, both with and without small waste openings; finally, 
cocks which are operated either by a ball or else by a float, 
usually called ball-cocks, and used in large water tanks and 
in flushing cisterns, as explained in a former article. 

Each class of cocks, no matter of what special shape or 
make, may again be subdivided into two kinds, according to 
the principle involved in their special construction, namely, 
into “ground” bibbs, or as they are sometimes termed, plug 
taps, and “ compression” bibbs or faucets. 

With “ground” bibbs a plug or key is used, of slightly 
tapering form which has a hole of nearly the bore of the pipe, 
and which, if turned so that this opening is in line with the 
opening in the bibb, allows the water to run, while if turned 
at right angles to the previous direction it completely stops 
the flow. The key or plug is made tapering so as to allow for 
tightening up by means of a set screw of brass, if required. In 
the case of compression bibbs the construction is such that 
the water is made to pass through a pierced diaphragm 
im the bibb, and the flow is checked by screwing a leather or 
tubber valve, attached to a piston, down tightly upon the 
usually horizontal diaphragm. We distinguish, therefore, 
between ground key and compression bibbs, ground and com- 
pression stop-cocks, ground and compression ball-cocks. 

The ground key work is objectionable for both faucets and 
ball-cocks in the case of gritty waters, having much mineral 
sediment in suspension, for in this case small particles of sand 
frequently become lodged between the brass key and its seat, 
and the frequent handling and turning of the cock soon causes 
the plug to be cut and become defective, and as a conse- 
quence such faucets and ball-cocks will continually leak. 
Repairs of worn out fittings are difficult to make and expen- 
sive, and it usually becomes necessary to replace a dripping 
cock by a new one. In the case of stop-cocks for the control 
of the flew of water through pipes, ground plugs are not so 


objectionable because they are not often turned. But, if 
used, it is far better to employ the so-called “ roundway” 
stop-cock, which on being opened, gives a full-bore stream, 
and hence effects a greater discharge from a line of pipe 
than where ordinary stop-cocks are used. A second and 
equally important objection to “ground” bibbs is that if 
they are turned, the flow of watcr is so suddenly and quickly 
stopped as to cause a severe shock—technically called 
“ water hammer ’’—and to strain the pipes so much that they 
frequently burst after being weakened for some time. It is, 
therefore, a safe rule not to use “ground” faucets, wherever 
the pressure of water in the pipes is great. This objection 
does not refer to stop-cocks, as they are not often turned, yet 
even in their case, “compression” stops or stop-valves of 
brass are much to be preferred whenever the pressure in the 
supply pipes is great. 

In the “compression” work both objections are success- 
fully overcome. The fiow of water is gradual/y cut off, and 
when finally checked does not cause any severe water ham- 
mer or strain, hence such faucets are much more generally 
used. In case they become leaky it is owing to the wearing 


| out of the leather washer, and this is easily replaced without 


requiring any great skill. A word of warning with regard to 
compression work may not seem out of place. Whenever 
such bibbs commence to leak, avoid checking the leak by 
screwing the piston down too tight. This causes the quick 
wearing out of the screw threads, and if once the latter be- 
come damaged, the faucet becomes worthless. The proper 
remedy is to at once replace a defective washer by a fresh one. 

There is an endless variety of compression cocks, the ma- 
jority being operated by means of a piston and spindle, 
worked by a screw, and closing against the water pressure. 
The so-called “Fuller’*compression work makes an excep- 
tion to this, having a rubber plug or valve, which closes with, 
instead of against, the water pressure, and is operated by lever 
and eccentric instead of a screw movement. This latter kind 
is well adapted for use, is of excellent construction and make, 
and is easily repaired. For service pipes with very high pres- 
sure, however, it is better to use ordinary “ screw-down” com- 
pression work. 

Besides ground bibbs and compression-cocks I ought to 
mention the so-called “self-closing ”’ bibbs, of which there are 
a great many different kinds in the market. Most of these 
are operated by a strong spring which causes the closing of 
the bibb as soon as the handle is released. The objection 
which was mentioned in the case of ground key bibbs is true 
of most self-closing work, namely, the liability of straining a 
pipe system by the too sudden checking of the flow of water. 
Self-closing bibbs, however, perform a useful function in pub- 
lic places, hotels, railroad depots, market-houses, schools; and 
at public drinking fountains, in preventing a reckless waste 
of water, and also, occasionally, in preventing serious damage 
to ceilings and plastering caused by accidental overflows. 
For private residences I should not recommend them, except 
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where the prevention of water waste is an important considera- 
tion, as they are somewhat inconvenient in use, necessitating 
the holding of the bibb handle for some length of time, until 
sufficient water is drawn, and often requiring a strong pressure 
to counteract the tendency of the spring to close the bibb. On 
hot water pipes self-closing faucets should not be used, be- 
cause if the circulation is at all active, the lever handles be- 
come so hot as to be difficult to touch. Wherever self-closing 
or ground key bibbs are used it is a good precaution to adopt 
air chambers at the end of branch pipes in order to counter- 
act the effect of a water hammer, but in adopting this safe- 
guard it should be borne in mind that air vessels are seldom 
effective, unless charged with air at frequent intervals. 

So much about the kinds of bibbs. As to the material, dif- 
ferent makers employ slightly different alloys. Common brass 
is ordinarily used, but for the best work phosphor-bronze or 
gun-metal, the latter particularly for stop-valves, are adopted. 
Stop-cocks are usually brass-finished, and faucets for sinks, 
bowls or tubs are ordinarily finished and polished, or where 
the slight difference in expense is no objection, it is usual to 
cover and brighten them with either a silver or nickel-plating. 
There is some difference of opinion as to which of these are 
preferable. The plating by either process, if carelessly or 
poorly done, will not last long, particularly if servants do not 
observe care in cleansing the polished faucets. As a rule I 
find it is easier to obtain from the makers a good and lasting 
nickel-plating, but excellent looking silver-plating may be ob- 
tained done especially to order and guaranteed to last many 
years. Of late years, the well known Stebbins Manufacturing 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., have introduced in their 
manufacture the use of a new alloy which they call “sil- 
ver metal” and which if well finished and polished, looks 
fully as handsome as nickel-plating and has the advantage of 
not being worn off by frequent rubbing. 

To describe minutely all the various forms of cocks by 
means of which water is drawn at the different fixtures in a 
house would lead me too far and a few minutes study of the 
illustrations in catalogues of plumbers’ brass goods will ex- 
plain all I would have to say far better than I can without the 
aid of the pencil. For washbasins a swing-cock is very much 
used which is technically known as a “ground key basin 
cock.” This has a movable outlet tube, swinging around a 
vertical axis and is so constructed that when the tube is turned 
over the basin, the cock is open, permitting the water to flow 
into the basin. By turning the tube to either side the water 
is shut off. Such faucets are very copvenient and were at one 
time used quite extensively, but they do not last long in the 
case of water containing much gritty sediment, and soon com- 
mence to wear out and drip. Compression and self-closing 
basin cocks are now largely preferred. In both kinds the out- 
let tube remains stationary over the basin edge, and the water 
is turned on or shut off, generally, by turning a handle, but 
sometimes by pressing two handles together. There is, how- 
ever, a basin compression bibb made which opens when swung 
over the basin and closes by being turned. 

Bathtubs are sometimes supplied by two single bath bibbs, 
either ground key or compression faucets, having a short spout 
turned downward, so as to deliver water into the tub, and such 
bibbs are designated as either plain, if made so as to be sol- 
dered to lead pipe or else as flange and thimble bibbs, the latter 
having a brass or plated thimble, which is soldered to the lead 
pipe, while the bibb is screwed into the thimble, making a 
neatly finished job, or finally screwed bibbs, for attaching to 
wrought iron or brass pipes. Within the last few years the cus- 
tom has become more general of supplying bathtubs by means 
of double bath-cocks, or combination cocks with two handles 
and but one outlet, through which either cold or hot, or mixed 
water is poured. The outlet tube is generally provided with 


a thread, for attaching a hoze nozzle, the other end of the 
hose having a rose shower, which takes the place of the o}:- 
fashioned overhead fixed shower. Such mixing nozzles are 
quite convenient and do away largely with the steam vapor 
nuisance. Bathtubs are sometimes supplied at or near tiie 
bottom of the tub by means of a fan, flat mouthpiece or watcr 
spreader. Such an arrangement prevents the damage so fre- 
quently done to enamelled or copper tubs when water js 
drawn into pitchers by careless servants, and it also avoiils 
the noise occasioned by filling a tub from bibbs near the top. 
On sanitary grounds, however, all devices for filling tubs at 
the bottom cannot be recommended, for the opening of a 
faucet on a floor below may cause the dirty water to be drawn 
from the bathtub into the supply pipe by siphonic action and 
thus result in the contamination of the water supply. \ 
check-valve would prevent this, but it cannot be relied upon 
to work forever, hence it is safer to supply a bathtub from the 
top of the tub. Concerning faucets in general, it may be we! 
to warn against the many cheap varieties made to meet the 
sharp competition existing. It will be best and most eco- 
nomical in the end to buy only bibbs of superior material and 
workmanship, even if they cost more. 

For kitchen sinks and wash-trays similar bibbs as for bath- 
tubs are used, and they may be either of the compression or 
ground key variety. For sinks the handles are placed on tvp, 
and for washtubs on the side of the bibb. It is usual, in the 
case of butler’s pantry sinks to use tall upright faucets having 
a long tube turned over and downward at the top, thus en- 
abling servants to put a pitcher underneath for filling. 

All plumbing fixtures into which human waste matters are 
passed—water closets, slophoppers and urinals—should l- 
ways be thoroughly flushed by a separate flushing cistern. Of 
these there is such an endless variety that I shall not attempt 
to describe them beyond stating that some are emptied by the 
opening of valves, while others are discharged by means of 
siphons. We thus have two principal classes, valve and si- 
phon cisterns. Each may be operated in a variety of ways, 
either by a simple chain and pull handle, or by a lift handle, 
lever, fulcrum, and chain, or by the seat action, or by the 
opening and shutting of doors. Occasionally the chain is 
operated by a bell knob with wire buried in the plaster work. 
One kind of cistern is operated and started by a pneumatic 
tube and a push-button device, and the latest invention isa 
knob which upon being pressed, starts an electric current, 
which in turn causes the siphon in the cistern to operate. \s 
a rule, each closet is sold with a special cistern which it is 
best to buy with the water closet bowl, and in fitting up the 
complete apparatus one should follow closely the printed ci- 


rections of the manufacturers. 
— William Paul Gerhard. 
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SLEEPLESS. 


O God of Mercy, give me sleep, 
And let this weary brain have rest! 

Send down Thy white-winged doves of peace, 
With comfort for this troubled breast. 


O throbbing brow! O beating heart! 
O pulsing veins be calm and still! 
O tensing nerves relax thy strain, 
And fight no more this struggling will ! 


O floods of thought that fill my brain— 
. That threaten to engulf my soul; 

O waves of words that swell and flow, 

, On ebb-tides ride and backward roll! 


O restful slumber, now, I pray, 
Come where sad vigils lone I keep; 
These lifted eyelids, let them droop— 
O God of Mercy, give me sleep! 
—John Wentwor'). 


Original 
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PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 


A PLEA For A MORE GENERAL USE OF CEREAL Foon. 
Il. 


S civilization grows more complex, the 
good housekeeper finds great difficulty 
in fixing upon that golden mean which 
alone gives satisfaction and comfort. 
She learns that if poverty of appoint- 
ment depresses on the one hand, lux- 
ury oppresses on the other. She recalls 
the maxim of Ruskin, that “ Simplicity 
of life, of language and of manners give 
strength to a nation,” and realizes that 

“la what is true of the nation must be true 
of the family and the individual. And, finally, if she be 
wise, she selects from all the gifts of nature and art scattered 
so bounteously about us, the very best, and discards the 
rest. In consequence, she culls out the common-place bric-a- 
brac from her parlors, gives away her unnecessary furniture, 
uses but few colors in her dress, and makes her children’s 
clothing with few ruffles and less trimming. 

But she does not, therefore, dispense with beautiful things ; 
her strength lies not in rejecting, but in selecting. The orna- 
ments in her drawing-room are unique and perfect, and they 
are exquisitely arranged. Her clothing may be of the richest 
of material, but while excellently combined, fitted and made, 
itis not of a dozen different shades and kinds. The children 
are like pictures to look at, but their dress is subordinated to 
health, freedom and joyousness. And her table, covered 
plentifully with the best of nourishing food, does not minister 
to grossness and enervation. She knows that the sybarite is 
never the inspirer and helper; that not through indulgence 
have been formed those characters which withstand tempta- 
tion and trial and rise superior to every defeat. 

When Marion and his men entertained their British visi- 
tors with roasted potatoes and salt, those well fed officers 
went back to their commanders discouraged. ‘“‘ Men who can 
live as they live are unconquerable,” they said, rightly. Plain 
living was the handmaid of noble thinking. So the power of 
selecting the best, and the self-restraint which enables the 
housekeeper to have that alone, is her best handmaiden and 
ally. 

As the season draws toward midsummer, our housekeeper 
furnishes less meat and heavy dishes, and devises, in their 
stead, various appetizing articles made out of cereals and 
fruits. It is astonishing how many there are and how good 
they may be made. Again it must be repeated that their 
goodness depends on the quality of the materials and the 
way they are put together. Their inherent sweetness will 
be developed or hidden according to the skill of the com- 
pounder. 

If we look over the lives of people remarkable for noble 
purpose and performance, we shall be struck with the sim- 
plicity of food to which many have restricted themselves, and, 
in many cases, with their adherence to farinaceous and fruit 
diet, chiefly. Now, while meat is necessary to most of us, we 
Must give facts as they are in regard to the rejection of a 
flesh diet by many persons eminent for mental or moral 
power. 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook has collected the experience of thirty 
or forty notable persons, who have given valuable testimony 
in“'The Hygiene of the Brain,” to the efficacy of plain liv- 
ing. Among others Gen. F. E. Spimor, well remembered 
a United States treasurer who first gave clerkships to 
women, sent a remarkable letter illustrative of his own reg- 
ularity of life. 


“ Being over eighty-three years of age,” he writes, “ nearly 
all my -time is spent in out-door work. Fruits and 
vegetables, especially apples, oranges and tomatoes, with an 
oatmeal and hominy and fish or milk diet, changed as oc- 
casion may require, together with self-manipulations, are all 
sufficient to insure good health. I use neither alcohol nor 
tobacco.” 

And so the good old man has reached a serene, advanced 
age, and, as he says, “ does a full day’s work.” 

Prof. F. W. Newman, now over eighty-one years of age, a 
man of intellectual and physical vigor, says: “ My digestion 
was always painful until I became a vegetarian in 1867. ‘ 
I regard abstinence from flesh meat to be an advantage toan 
intellectual and sedentary person, scarcely inferior to absti- 
nence from wine, ale, etc. Above all I covet sleep. The 
more I sleep the better I am.” 


John Burroughs, that prose-poet of the birds, and ardent 
lover of nature whose 


“Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me,” 


should alone immortalize his name, declares that he “ avoids 
tea and coffee, tobacco and all stimulating drinks, adheres 
mainly to a vegetable and fruit diet, and aims to have some- 
thing to do which he can do with zest.” He continues, “ My 
health has been much better since I gave up the use of meat. 
I find I need less physical exercise, that my nerves are much 
steadier, and that I have far fewer dull, blank, depressing 
days. . . . InsummerlI make very free use of milk ; I eat 
one egg a day, usually for breakfast; I eat oysters, fish, and 
fowl, oatmeal, hominy, beans, and a great deal of fruit of all 
kinds. . . . One yearago I gave up the use of coffee, and 
think I am greatly a gainer by it. Certain periodical head- 
aches with which I was afflicted I attributed to coffee. If I 
missed my cup of coffce in the morning, I was sure to have a 
bad headache. Since I have left off the coffee my 
headaches are much lighter, and the character of them has 
entirely changed.” 

A. Bronson Alcott, of the Concord School of Philosophy, 
one of the most charming, benignant and cultivated of 
modern philosophers, writes of his own accepted bill of fare, 
“ Fruits rank first and highest in the pyramid ; bread properly 
next, and vegetables last and lowest, at its base. . . Flesh, 
if entering but slightly, is to the fairest temperaments 
especially unfriendly, if not demoralizing. The less of it the 
better, the more genially the body answers the mind; the 
more ideal, spiritual, not the less practical. Sobriety in 
all pleasures is the open way to the highest and purest 
satisfactions.” 

William Cullen Bryant, whose life of noble simplicity might 
have rounded out a full century but for his overwork upon a 
hot summer’s day, spent his peaceful years in the serene oc- 
cupations in which a Seneca might have delighted. “My 
breakfast,” he says, “is a simple one; hominy and milk, or 
brown bread or oatmeal or wheaten grits, and, in the season, 
baked sweet apples. Animal food I never take at 
breakfast. Tea and coffee I never touch at any time. At 
breakfast I often take fruit, either in its natural state or 
freshly stewed. In the country I dine early, and it is 
only at that meal that I take either fish or meat, and of these 
but a moderate quantity, making my dinner mostly of 
vegetables.” 

The testimony of women is as direct and strong as that 
of men. Julia E. Smith, one of the two famous sisters of 
Glastonbury, Conn., lived to be nearly ninety years of age, 
and her last sickness was caused by a fall and fracture of the 
hip. “I never use a stimulant of any kind,” she wrote, “except 
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sometimes a cup of coffee. I have had but one hard cold for 
thirty years, for, when I feel one coming on, I go without eat- 
ing until it leaves me; generally one meal suffices, but if not 
I continue the starving process till I am cured. Asa 
diet we were brought up on bread and milk.” 

And yet this abstemiousness could not have injured her 
intellectual strength, for Miss Smith translated the Bible 
from its original Hebrew and Greek five times during seven 
years, in the latter portion of her life. 

One of the brightest, gentlest and fairest of literary 
women, now living well along toward the eighties, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, once the radiant center of a brilliant 
circle, declares that, “I have never seen the time when, with 
a coarse cracker and baked sweet apple, my brain did not 
take pleasantly to its task. I like to have an orange, apple 
and grapes with a dry biscuit before me, as the most effectual 
and delicious stimulant to appetite.” 

William and Mary Howitt of England, the two whose 
lovely lives of companionship in literary pursuits have be- 
come a household word, were indeed dedicate to noble think- 
ing no less than plain living. The one has been taken and 
the other left, but, up to his last illness, William Howitt’s 
life was a model of cheerful obdience to the laws of Nature 
and rewards therefrom. At the respective ages of seventy- 
six and sixty-eight, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt made a pedestrian 
tour of Switzerland, and climbed mountains from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea, descending the same 
day, with far more ease than many travelers of half their, 
ages. They always kept early hours, used good, simple 
food, and were strictly temperate. Not very many years 
ago we had the pleasure of spending the day with them at 
their cottage, “The Orchards,” in Kent. And not all 
our visits to grand, old feudal castles with their enchant- 
ment of beauty and association, equaled in satisfaction that 
one day. 

The cottage, a low, picturesque affair, was in a garden 
filled with flowers which had been set out and cultivated by 
Mrs. Howitt, before going to her literary work for the day. 
Inside it was a charmingly simple and sweet home-nest, with 
no fine furniture, but with evidences of culture in every room. 
There was a long parlor with low bookcases around the sides, 
well filled with choice literature, a few good pictures and 
cabinets containing china and other gifts from friends. Here 
stood the desk at which Mrs. Howitt wrote, and here they 
spent their evenings together after long walks over the coun- 
try they loved so much and described so well. That thrift 


and economy kept them independent, was as evident as the | 


fact that a robust and cheerful self-respect made them rise so 
much superior to the gauds of fashion, that these had no ex- 
istence in their rounded and happy lives. 

At the dinner table there was a leg of mutton and a couple 
of vegetables; no dessert. But it was served with a courtli- 
ness and grace we had seen wanting in nobles, and the con- 
versation at the board was something to be remembered all 
one’s life ; for they had known the great and wise and good, 
and had made their own the best of all they met. Truly, 
here were Plain Living and Noble Thinking. 

Here are some of the dishes which conduce to the first, at 
least : 

Piecrust. 

Many housekeepers object to the use of lard. There are a 
number of good substitutes. A quarter of a pound of butter cut 
into small bits and stirred or rubbed in a quart of flour into 
which has been sifted a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and wet 
with ice water just enough to roll out, will make a light and flaky 
crust. 

Equal parts of graham flour, white flour and corn meal, mixed 
with cold sweet cream, and rolled out with as little handling as 
possible, is excellent. Butter is sometimes very expensive, and 
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cream is not to be had; there are other substitutes still for the fat 
of swine. 

For squash pies, it is only necessary to oil the plate or tin and 
sift over it evenly a layer of Indian meal sufficiently thick to well 
cover the dish. Pour the warm, seasoned squash carefully over, 
and bake. The pieces can be easily raised by means of a broad 
pie-knife, the meal serving to keep the squash from sticking to the 
plate, and no one craves the crust of a squash pie. 

To prevent piecrust from soaking with custard or any other fill- 
ing, rub the crust lightly with the beaten white of an egg, or with 
sugar and flour, mixed, which will run together, forming a crust. 
Cream and Potato Pastry. 

Six good sized potatoes, boiled and mashed, salt, a teacup/i1l of 
sweet cream, and flour enough to make dough. Work as littic as 
possible, but make thicker than ordinary pastry. This recipe, 
which is accredited to Mrs. Beecher, is excellent, both for meat 
and fruit pies. 

Another way is to pour boiling water over flour, just sufficient to 
make a stiff dough. Roll, without kneading, very thin. It makes 
a more tender crust than would be supposed. 

For the filling of crusts, everything in the way of eatables 
is used. Unless well made, they are as detestable as they are 
unwholesome. Let the tins be large of circumference and 
deep and generous as the heart of the housekeeper, flaky and 
of a rich, golden brown. Nothing looks stingier than a thin, 
scrimped, starved pie, as if the fruit was poor and sour: the 
egg, “pullet laid,” and the milk skimmed before the custard 
was. beaten. If we must have pie, let it be pie and jot a 
make-shift. Nor is it necessary to have the crust bilious and 
heavy with dyspepsia germs hidden in the lard of swine, fed, 
no one knows how or where, in a filthy herd that ought to 
have “run down a steep place into the sea” before con- 
tributing to human food. 

Lard made from corn-fed animals kept im a cleanly place, 
is less objectionable, but even then the less the better. 

Pies with fillings of lemon, potato, apple or squash can be 
made by strewing grated bread-crumbs over the buttered pie- 
plate. When a top crust is needed, bake with another layer 
over the top. 

For persons fond of oatmeal, a very good crust’is made by 


_ mixing the meal with boiling water and a little salt, to a con- 


sistency sufficient to roll out thin. As this paste bakes 
quickly the fruit filling must be cooked previously. 


Puddings. 

These must be baked slow or boiled fast. If baked, it is well to 
set the pudding in a shallower tin of hot water. Among the bestis 
the eggless Indian pudding of our New England grandmothers. 
When dipped from the baking dish (which should be brought to the 
table with a napkin pinafore) the whey oozing from the broken swr- 
face will supersede any sauce that would destroy its flavor. ‘This is 
the recipe in many famous old homes: Measure out two quarts of 
rich milk, set aside a smal] cupful, and boil the residue in a sauce- 
pan, into which stir two small cupfuls of yellow flint corn meal. 
When well thickened, pour into a buttered pudding dish; season 
with salt, a cupful of molasses, two even teaspoonfuls of ginger and 
one of cinnamon. Bake two hours in a moderate oven. When it 
first boils up in the oven, stir in a cupful of stoned raisins and the 
remainder of the milk, which makes the whey. Stir once or twice 
after that, and when nearly done cover the top with a tin. If 
sauce be preferred, beat to a cream a cupful of powdered sugar 
and half as much butter. If one’s temperance principles will 
allow, stir well with a wineglass of wine. Put in the tureen and 
pour over a half cupful of boiling water, making it foamy and 
creamy. 


Apple Pudding. 

Invert an old teacup in a two-quart pudding dish, then fil! the 
dish nearly to the top with sliced tart apples. For the crust, take 
two cupfuls of flour and from two-thirds to a cupful of cold water, 
according to the strength of the flour. Stir with a spoon, add 4 
large spoonful of melted shortening or butter, and two ful! tea 
spoons of baking-powder. Roll with as little handling as possible, 
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tothe size of the top of the dish; cut across through the center 
and press firmly around the edge of the dish. Bake half an hour. 
Cut in sections and lift out the teacup under which the apple-juice 
has collected, leaving the crust light and dry. Invert the crust, 
heap on the apple, and eat with sugar and cream, or with any 
favorile sauce. It is a delicious substitute for apple pie. 
Old-Fashioned Sweet Apple Pudding. 

Into two quarts of rich milk sift a pint of yellow flint, coarse 
Indian meal, stirring to avoid lumps or scorching. Take from the 
fire and stir in an additional quart of cold milk, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of white flour, and lastly one quart 
of finely chopped tart or sweet apples. Pour into a deep pudding 
dish, stir often during the first hour, then bake two or three hours 
longer. An excellent dish, with or without sauce. This, like all 
other puddings, bakes better when set in a shallow pan of boiling 
water. 

Batter Fruit Pudding. 

Make a batter of a half-pound of flour and a scant pint of milk, 
into which stir the beaten yolks of three eggs and a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Pour this over sliced and seasoned tart apples an 
inch and a half deep, in a shallow pudding dish, and when baked 
pour over the whites beaten stiff with a large tablespoonful of 
sugar. Some prefer the chopped apples mixed with the batter. 

Old Style ** Pan Doody.” 

Cover the bottom of a two-quart pan with sliced sour apples, an 
inch thick, over which sprinkle a layer of cracker crumbs half that 
thickness ; continue to alternate apples and cracker, strewing sugar 
over the fruit, till the dish is filled. Bake one hour and eat with 
cream or with any delicate sauce. 

Short-Cake 

For strawberries, raspberries, peaches, or white currants.—Into 
a pint of flour rub an even tablespoonful of butter and stir in a 
half-pint of rich milk and a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Do not attempt to roll, it is too soft ; flatten it out with the hand to 
the size of a well-buttered plate, and bake in a moderate oven 
twenty minutes. Split the cake,—not cut it;—on each half spread 
the crushed and sweetened fruit, and eat without delay. Cream 
with this cake is not despicable. 

As these desserts are simple, wholesome and good, children 
and semi-invalids will not be injured by their daily use. The 
more ingredients are compounded together, the more harm- 
ful the result. Nor can the brain do its best work when the 
nervous force is called upon to dispose of such comestibles. 
Clear thinking is impossible ; noble acting difficult. 

Delicate preparations of cooked fruit are often better than 
the uncooked. Sago or tapioca steeped in water till soft, then 
poured over apple quarters and baked, is easily made and 
palatable. Rich custards should have no place in the diet of 
those who desire health. Blanc-mange and gelatine are good 
summer dishes, but the latter is slow of digestion when 
favored with wine. During the summer, cooling dishes 
should be studied by the housekeeper, to the avoidance of 
puddings and pies. One of the best is, 

Junket or Curds. 

Warm a quart of rich new milk, stir into it a tablespoonful of 
sugar and the same quantity of liquid rennet. Pour into the dish 
in which it is to be served and set ina warm place. At the end of 
an hour, when it is firm, set in a very cool spot. It should be pre- 


pared only a short time before eating, and the only sauce needed is 
cream. 


If the milk is flavored with half a cup of the juice of rasp- 
berries or strawberries, well sweetened, it will require a little 
more rennet than the amount given above, and the result will 
be a delicious addition to the dinner or the tea-table. All the 
farinas and blanc-manges are equally improved by using fruit 
juice, either fresh or canned, in place of milk. In using fresh 
fruit, strawberries require one-fifth or sixth their measure of 
water in addition ; raspberries one-third, currants and cherries 
about one-half. Sweeten to taste,—and not a sweet taste. 
Cornstarch or farina is then to be cooked in the juice just as in 
milk, Pour into moulds and eat without dressing. 


Apple or peach sauce is rendered delicious by stewing and 
mashing fine or rubbing through a strainer. When cold, beat 
in a quarter as much cream, and set in a cool place. Or, beat 
the whites of three eggs, stir in a pint of fruit, and pour over 
the top a cold custard made with the three yolks. In fact the 
ways in which fresh or canned fruit can be combined with 
food are legion. And it is a perverted taste which does not 
generally prefer it to rich and elaborate compounds. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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OUR SUNDAY NIGHT TEAS. 


Hap “IN THE INTEREST OF THE HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 


I believe in a good dinner on Sunday, the only day in the 
week when the gudeman of my house has his dinner with his 
family. I also believe in making Sunday a day of rest and 
gladness for my faithful, hard-worked Chloe. How to com- 
bine these two things has long been a problem, which at last 
we have solved, to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

We have dinner at half-past one, when we come from Sunday 
School. The table is laid with snowy cloth and the best china 
always, and generally for one guest. We like to bring home 
with us some home-sick student or pale-faced teacher, who only 
boards, not lives, or a friend who loves a Sunday “sing,” and 
can help with fingers or voice. Chloe, in a fresh calico and 
white apron, comes in to wait on us, when her dinner, nicely 
served and garnished, is ready. In summer we give up soup, 
and have a lettuce or tomato salad between the meat course 
and dessert, and there is always coffee or tea last. The dinner 
is the pleasantest and most leisurely of the week, as well as the 
nicest. As much as possible is prepared on Saturday. By four 
o’clock Chloe has everything cleared away, her breakfast table 
neatly set, and goes smiling out of the side door in her best 
array, not to return till ten o’clock. On a side table in the 
dining-room she has set out a waiter, with a plate of thin bread 
and butter nicely piled, a basket of cake, a pitcher of ice-water, 
another of milk, a dish of baked apples or fruit, over all a 
napkin. There is also the little Japanese tray and tea things, 
with which the tea is always made on the table, instead of 
being boiled and spoiled in the kitchen. If it is winter, she 
leaves the tea-kettle ready to boil at a minute’s notice. In 
summer I boil the water in a saucepan over the kitchen gas. 
It takes five minutes, and that is all the work to be done for 
our Sunday night teas. The meal is made perfectly informal. 
If we are going to evening service, my husband and I some- 
times take ours when we come home, and let the rest of the 
family have theirs when they choose. 

Sometimes we have happy Sunday evenings at home, all 
together. These are the best, and will have a hold on the 
children, I am sure, while they live. There are long, quiet 
chats, with “ Papa” in the middle of the sofa, the little heads 
on each side nestled close ; or our favorite game, each repeat- 
ing a line of poetry, beginning with A, and so going through 
the alphabet; or singing out of our beautiful Sunday School 
Hymnal, which is so much underrated by people in general. 
On these evenings our tea becomes a real pleasure. 1 bring 
the waiter into the library, and put it on a little, round table 
before the open fire. While the Souchong is brewing in the 
little, blue china teapot, the children pass the bread and 
butter, or everybody helps himself in picnic fashion without 
ceremony. In summer the little table is wheeled out on the 
piazza, and we have our tea there, with the shadows of the 
vine leaves dancing over us while we watch the sinking sun. 
Ten minutes is more than enough to gather up the few dishes 
afterward. The children, happy in anything out of week-day 
routine, say, ‘“‘ How lovely Sunday is!” And we elders think, 

How good God is who gave us our home! 
~Mrs. S, H. Gilman, 
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MUTTON. 


AnD How To PREPARE AND Eat IT. 


HE hackneyed jokes upon ram 
lamb, sheep and mutton, the in- 
different quality of the mutton 
occasionally furnished, and 
above all, carelessness in cook- 
ing it have resulted in creating 
in the minds of many people a 
well-founded prejudice against 
this meat. In the South, espe- 
cially, where through the heed- 
lessness or ignorance of the but- 
cher the wool is sometimes per- 
mitted to come in contact with 
the flesh and taint it, there are 
numbers of tables where it is 
never seen. The distaste once 
established is not readily shaken 
off and thus one of the most 
wholesome, and, if properly pre- 
pared, most appetizing articles 
of diet is proscribed. The chief cause, however, for the lack 
of taste for mutton arises from the fact that it is seldom pre- 
pared properly or served smoking hot. A leg of mutton or 
lamb may be good cold, but chops, stews and minces are 
detestable when served, as one too frequently finds them 
in a pool of congealed gravy. Few things possess more 
disagreeably adhesive qualities than cold mutton fat, and 
the person who has once known the sensation of having 
tongue and teeth coated with it, is not desirous to repeat 
the experience. 

A chafing dish is almost an essential for preparations of 
mutton. Well seasoned, properly cooked and served hot, they 
offer in themselves the strongest argument in their own favor 
that can be desired. The concoction of these as of all made 
dishes requires care and judgment; but when these are duly 
given, the results are sufficiently savory to afford ample re- 
compense for the pains taken. 

Mutton Cutlets au Fromage. 

Two pounds of cutlets taken from near the neck and cut not more 
than half an inch thick. Two eggs beaten light. Half a cup of 
very fine bread crumbs. Half a cup of grated cheese; about 
quarter of a can of tomatoes. Trim all fat from the cutlets, dip 
them in the beaten egg and then into the bread crumbs and cheese. 
Drop into boiling lard or dripping and fry quickly to a nice light 
brown. Stew the the tomatoes until tender with half an onion, 
rub through a colander, season, return to the fire, thicken with a 
little browned flour and pour over the cutlets. : 

Mutton Rechauffe. 

From a cold roast or boiled leg of mutton, cut neat slices, about 
an eighth of an inch thick. Have ready an egg beaten light and 
stir into it a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Dip each slice 
in this, then roll in cracker crumbs and fry quickly. Serve very 
hot, in a chafing dish if possible, and garnish with Saratoga pota- 
toes. Or, you may make a mound of mashed potato in the middle 
of the dish and arrange the slices of mutton about it. A sauce of 
drawn butter will be found an improvement. 

Irish Stew. 

Three pounds of lean mutton cut into pieces not more than two 
inches square. Stew the meat gently in enough cold water to 
cover it until it is tender; remove from the fire, strain off the gravy 
and set it in a cool place to allow the fat to rise to the top. Skim 
off every particle of this, and return the gravy to the stove ; season 
it to taste with a little chopped onion and herbs, and put the meat 
into it together with a dozen potatoes which have been parboiled 
and sliced ; cock fifteen minutes and serve very hot. By allowing 
the gravy to cool and removing the tallowy cake that rises to the 
top, the disagreeable oleaginous taste will be avoided and a very 


different dish will be evolved from that which usually figures under 
the name of Irish Stew. 
Braised Shoulder of Mutton. 

Have the bones removed from the shoulder by the butcher; lay 
the meat flat, spread it with a force-meat made of chopped salt 
pork, bread crumbs, a very little minced onion and a small allowance 
of thyme and sweet marjoram. Moisten the mixture with a couple 
of teaspoonfuls of ketchup or Worcestershire sauce. Roll the 
meat tightly, secure it with strings and put it oyer the fire ina 
broad pot. Dash over it two cupfuls of boiling water, cover closely 
and cook slowly for two hours, turning it once. When tender, 
place in a hot dish and set in a warm spot. Cool the gravy by set. 
ting it in cold water, remove the fat, return to the fire and thicken 
with browned flour. Pepper and salt to taste and add to it a cup. 
ful of tomatoes stewed soft and rubbed through a colander. Boil 
up once and pour over the mutton. 

Barbecued Mutton. 

Fry generous slices of cold mutton in a little butter or bacon 
dripping. Remove toa chafing dish when done and add to the 
gravy in the frying pan two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one salt- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of made mustard and pepper 
and salt to taste. Pour this over the slices of mutton. 

This will be found an appetizing breakfast dish. 

Mutton Cache. 

Cut tender cold mutton into thin slices and lay them in the bot- 
tom of a shallow buttered baking dish. Salt and pepper them 
lightly and dot with bits of currant jelly. Moisten with some good 
gravy. Over the top spread a coating of rice, worked up with a tea- 
spoonful of melted butter, pepper and salt and a beaten egg. Lake 
covered for fifteen minutes in a moderate oven, uncover and brown 
lightly. 

Baked Mince. 

Fill a small pudding dish or pie-plate one-third full of mashed 
potato into which have been worked a little milk and melted butter. 
Set in the oven long enough to brown lightly ; draw to the door of 
the oven and fill with minced mutton chopped very fine and well 
seasoned. Pour over this as much gravy as the dish can hold 
without running over and put back in the oven until the gravy is 
bubbling hot. A few mushrooms chopped fine and mixed with 
the mince make a pleasant addition. 

Stewed Chops. 

Heat to boiling a couple of tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying 
pan. Lay the chops in this just long enough to brown them very 
lightly. This done put them into a saucepan with about water 
enough to half cover them. Stew gently until tender. Take out 
the chops, place in a chafing dish, cool the gravy and remove the 
fat. Heat the skimmed gravy to boiling, thicken with browned 
flour, pepper and salt to taste and just before taking from the fire 
add the juice of half a lemon and a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
cooking Sherry. 

Badly shaped chops that would look most unattractive if 
simply broiled, are very delightful cooked in this style. 
Mutton Pie. 

This may be made either of raw or cooked mutton. If the 
former, it must be cut in pieces and stewed until tender. If, how- 
ever, cold roast or boiled mutton is used, it may be sliced, arranged 
in a baking dish and plentifully moistened with rather highly sea- 
soned gravy. The addition of three or four hard boiled eggs is an 
improvement. A delicious top crust is made of the Martha Wash- 
ington Creamery Butter Flour, simply mixed with cold water into 
dough of sufficient stiffness to roll out. Cut into rounds witha 
biscuit cutter and arrange them on top of the pie so that their 
edges touch each other. Bake in a quick oven. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 
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A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Bumble bee! Bumble bee! 
Keep up your humming! 
Katy-did! Katy-did! 
Don’t stop your drumming! 
Sweet baby go by-by, 
The sand man is coming! 


—Frank H. 
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SEASONABLE WORK FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


FALL PICKLES AND CATSUPS. 


RESERVING and canning fruits is now 
done on so large a scale by many excel- 
lent manufacturers, that, in many cases, 
housekeepers find it cheaper to purchase 
these supplies than to make them at 
home, but this is not advisable with re- 
gard to pickles, which are very much 
adulterated, and in the making of which 


It is, therefore, best for all who have the 
health of their families in view to have 
their pickles and catsups prepared at 
home under their own supervision, where 
the best ingredients may be used. A 
beginner will find the process a little difficult, but experi- 
ence will render the art easy. In making pickles, none but 


when bleached put first in cold strong vinegar, then put in a jar and 
pour over the spiced vinegar. 
Yellow Cucumber Pickles. 

After soaking cucumbers, scald in strong vinegar, put in a stone 
jar and pour over two gallons of vinegar, one pint each of mustard 
seed, black and white, two ounces of ground mustard, four of white 
ginger, three of pepper, three of allspice, one ounce each of mace 
and cloves, two ounces of turmeric, one handful each of horseradish 
and garlic, one spoonful of salt, one gill of celery seed, six lemons, 
and five pounds of brown sugar. If this vinegar is prepared several 


| weeks before being used, and set in the sun, it will be greatly im- 


articles known to be injurious are used. | 


the best cider vinegar should be used, and they should be | 


heated in a porcelain kettle; brass is poisonous, although 
some people are so reckless as to use it to green the pickles. 

A lump of alum added to the vinegar in which pickles are 
scalded renders them crisp and tender, and if covered with 
cabbage or grape leaves a fresh green color will be imparted. 
Pickles will keep best by being bottled, sealed while hot, and 
set ina cool place. Bits of horseradish and a few cloves, with 
a handful of sugar to each gallon of vinegar, assists in pre- 
serving its strength. Ginger is the most wholesome spice for 
pickles, cloves are the strongest, then allspice, cinnamon and 
mace. Mustard seed is considered by many cooks an im- 
provement. If pickles are prepared in brine at home, an 
oaken cask should be used, and they should be kept well 
covered, with plenty of salt at the bottom of the cask. In 
making brine for pickles it should be sufficiently strong to 
bear an egg. A pint of salt to a gallon of water is the usual 
preparation. 

The following recipes will be found excellent for those wish- 
ing to make their winter supply of pickles : 
Cucumber Pickles. 

Soak cucumbers taken from the brine, put in a kettle and cover 


celery seed and bruised ginger root each, two onions, half a dozen 
heads of garlic, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, half an ounce 
each of cloves, mace, turmeric, one pod of red pepper, a teacupful 
of grated horseradish, and three pounds of brown sugar. Let boil, 
put in a jar and let stand over night; pour the spiced vinegar back 
into the kettle and let come to a boil, then pour over the cucumbers 
again. They will be ready for use in a week. 

Bottled Pickles. 

Let a hundred small fresh cucumbers stand in salt and water for 
three days. Boil ten minutes in half a gallon of good vinegar, one 
ounce of mustard seed, one of juniper berries, one of celery seed, a 
dozen green peppers, two pounds of sugar, a few small onions, and 
alump of alum. Pour the vinegar while hot over the pickles for 
three mornings, heating each time; mix a quarter of a pound of 
mustard with the vinegar. Put the pickles in bottles and seal. 
Tomato Pickles. 

Take ripe, sound tomatoes, puncture with a needle. Put a layer 
of tomatoes with chopped onions, sprinkle with salt and put on 
other layers; when the jar is full let stand a week, then lay in a 
dish to drain. Give each tomato a gentle squeeze to get the salt 
water out, put in a jar and cover with strong vinegar, seasoned with 
red pepper, horseradish and mustard. 

Yellow Pickles. 

Take two gallons of vinegar, two pounds of sugar, one ounce of 
turmeric, three of allspice, one of cloves, one of mace, one pint of 
mustard seed, and two tablespoonfuls of celery seed. Pound all 
together and stir in hot vinegar. Take three large firm heads of 
cabbage, slice and scald in brine, squeeze dry and hang in the sun, 


proved. 
Onion Pickles. 

Take large white onions, remove the skin, and pour over boiling 
salt water, let stand three days, pour off and add fresh brine, let 
stand over night. Then take one gallon of vinegar, adding two 
ounces of turmeric, scald and pour over the onions, cover the jar, 
and let the onions stand for ten days, then pour off, and put on 
them strong vinegar, seasoned with red pepper, horseradish, celery 
seed, mustard and small spices. 

Pepper Pickles. 

Cut out the stems of fifty large pods of peppers with a sharp pen- 
knife; fillthe peppers with chopped cabbage, horse radish, mus- 
tard seed, and salt; replace the stems, tie with a strong thread, 
pack in a stone jar and cover with vinegar. 

Pyfer Pickles. 

Salt pickles down dry for ten days, soak in fresh water one day, 
place in a porcelain kettle, cover with water and vinegar and a 
little pulverized alum. Set over night on a stove which had fire in 
it during the day. Wash and put ina jar with cloves, allspice, 
pepper, horseradish, garlic and onions ; boil fresh vinegar and pour 
over all; in two weeks they will be ready for use. These pickles 
are always fresh and crisp. 

Spanish Pickles, 

Take two dozen large cucumbers, one peck of full grown green to- 
matoes, and one dozen onions. Let the cucumbers and whole toma- 
toes stand in brine three days; cut the onions up and sprinkle with 
salt. Take half a gallon of vinegar, three ounces of white mustard 
seed, one each of turmeric and celery seed, one box of mustard and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Simmer for half an hour, pour over 
the cucumbers. Put in a jar and seal. 

Virginia Mixed Pickles. 

Seventy-five large cucumbers, half a peck of green tomatoes, fif- 

teen large onions, four heads of cabbage, one pint of horseradish, 


| half a pound of mustard seed, half a teacupful of ground pepper, 
with vinegar, add to each gallon half a teacupful of mustard seed, | 


half a pint of salad oil, one ounce of celery seed, cinnamon and 
turmeric each. Slice the tomatoes and large onions, chop the cab- 
bage and quarter the cucumbers. Mix with salt, let stand twenty- 
four hours, drain, and pour on vinegar. Let stand a day or two, 
strain, mix the spice well, then boil one and one-half gallons of 
fresh vinegar, pour boiling hot over the pickles; repeat for three 
mornings. The third time add a pound of sugar and the oil to the 
vinegar. 

Pickled Cauliflower. 

Take good white heads, break in pieces and boil in strong salt 
and water. Skim out the pieces, lay on a towel to drain and when 
cold put ina pickle jar with a few cloves, allspice, pepper and sticks 
of cinnamon tied up in a cloth; boil and pour over the cauliflower. 
To Pickle Martinas. 

Take one gallon of martinas, make a strong brine, in which keep 
them ten days. Take out, wash, and put in cold vinegar. Let 
stand two weeks, then drain and put in ajar. In half a gallon of 
vinegar scald a large handful of horseradish, a cupful of black 
pepper and ginger each, half a cupful of mustard, three tablespoon- 
fuls of cloves, three onions sliced, one pod of red pepper and three 
pounds of brown sugar. Pour over the pickles, and fill the jar with 
cold vinegar. 

Walnut Pickles. 

Put tender young green walnuts in a jar, pour over them boiling 
salt water. Let soak ten days, changing the water every third day. 
Pour off the brine and pour on vinegar seasoned with garlic, ginger, 
mace, horseradish, red pepper, orange peel and nutmeg. 

To Pickle Nasturtions. 
Gather the berries when full grown, put them in a kettle, pour 
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boiling salt water on them, let them stand three or four days, then 
strain off and cover with cold spiced vinegar. 
Piccalilli. 

One large cabbage, fifty cucumbers, five quarts of string beans, 
eight carrots, five pods of red peppers, two heads of cauliflower. 
Chop fine, soak over night in salt water, wash well and drain. 
Cover with hot vinegar well spiced. 

Chow-Chow Pickles. 

Fill a three gallon jar with small green tomatoes, cucumbers, 
nasturtions, onions, cauliflower, horseradish and whole green pep- 
pers, let stand in salt and water two days, drain, put all in a kettle 
and boil ten minutes, drain and put in ajar. Put three quarts of 
vinegar ina kettle to boil; take half a pound of mustard and a little 
sugar, beat up in cold vinegar, pour over the pickles and cover with 
hot vinegar. 

Oil Mangoes. 

Put the mangoes in strong brine for a week; wash and remove 
the seed, stuff with one pound of mustard seed, quarter of a pound 
ginger, half a pound of black pepper, four tablespoonfuls of celery 
seed and three ounces of mace. Mix these ingredients with a little 
oil; stuff the mangoes with it, adding scraped horseradish and one 
blade of garlic. Pour cold vinegar over them, with one pound of 
salt. Press down under the vinegar and keep covered. 

Peach Mangoes. 

Remove the stones from white heaths by cutting in halves. Fill 
with mustard seed, pounded mace, celery seed, turmeric and ginger. 
Sew up and drop in a jar with yellow pickles. 


SWEET PICKLES, 


Sweet pickles are a nice relish with game or poultry, and 
are much more wholesome than ordinary pickles. ‘They may 
be made of any fruit or vegetables that can be preserved, in- 
cluding the rinds of melons. The proper proportion of sugar 
to vinegar for syrup is three pints to a quart. Sweet pickles 
are difficult to keep unless made by an experienced hand, and 
should be frequently examined, and rescalded if any signs of 
fermentation are shown. The best spices for sweet pickles 
are cinnamon and cloves. 

Sweet Pickled Peaches. 

Make a syrup of one quart of vinegar and three pounds of sugar; 
peel the peaches and put them in the vinegar, let get hot, then take 
up until the vinegar boils, and pour over the peaches; repeat every 
day for a week, or until the syrup is thin. The proportion of spices 
to a gallon of syrup is two tablespoonfuls of cloves and four of 
cinnamon. 

Sweet Pickled Pears or Quinces. 

To one pound of sugar take a quart of vinegar; dissolve the 
sugar, season with mace, cinnamon and nutmeg. Peel and quarter 
two pounds of fruit, drop in the syrup and boil five minutes. Re- 
scald nine mornings. 

Sweet Pickled Plums. 

Take ripe firm plums, prick the skin with a needle, and put them 
ina jar. Make a syrup of vinegar and sugar, and pour over boiling 
hot. Seal. 

Sweet Pickled Blackberries. 

One pound of sugar, one pint of vinegar well spiced. Boil and 
pour over one gallon of blackberries. Seal. 
Sweet Grape Pickles. 

Take six pounds of sugar, ten of grapes on the stem; boil a quart 
of vinegar, spice and pour over boiling hot. 
Sweet Cantaloupe Pickles. 

Take six small cantaloupes, quarter and cover with vinegar, pour 
half the vinegar off; add to each quart of vinegar three pounds of 
sugar, a tablespoonful each of cloves, mace and cinnamon; drop 
in the melon, boil half an hour. 

Sweet Watermelon Rind Pickles. 

Weigh twelve pounds of rind and put in a kettle, cover with salt 
water, let boil for a half hour, drain and wash. Put one quart of 
strong vinegar and three pounds of brown sugar, with spices, in a 
kettle, let come toa boil, and drop in the rind, boil half an hour, 
take up and put in a stone jar, Add two pounds of sugar to the 
syrup, with the juice and peel of two lemons. Boil thick and pour 


in the jar over the rind. This is one of the most delicious of swect 
pickles. 
Watermelon Rind Sweet Pickles No. 2. 

Cut watermelon rind in fancy shapes. Soak in salt water seven 
days. To eight pounds of rind put five of sugar. Make a syrup of 
the vinegar and sugar; spice well. Take the rind from the brine 
and boil in strong ginger tea, drop in the syrup. Seal. 


Sweet Apple Pickles. 

Take four pounds of firm sweet apples. Make a syrup of four 
pounds of sugar and one quart of vinegar, flavor with lemon or 
orange, only. Boil the apples in the syrup until tender. 

Sweet Green Tomato Pickles. 

Take six pounds of green tomatoes and slice. Boil a quart of 
vinegar and three pounds of sugar, flavor with cinnamon, allspice 
and mace. Put in the tomatoes and boil fifteen minutes. Put in 
stone jars. 

Sweet Cherry Pickles. 

Take large ripe cherries, do not remove the stems, put ina stone 
jar. Make a syrup of vinegar and sugar, spice and boil, pour over 
the cherries for nine mornings. 


CATSUPS. 


Always use perfect vegetables and fruits for catsups, and 
cook in a porcelain kettle. Bottle in stone or glass; never 
put in tin cans. Keep in a cool, diy place. Catsups are very 
useful in flavoring soups, gravies and sauces, and well repay 
the housekeeper for the labor of making, as they are eco- 
nomical as well as wholesome, and convenient in the kitchen. 
Tomato Catsup. 

‘Take two pecks of ripe tomatoes, cut up, and put in a porcelain 
kettle ; boil and strain, then boil the juice with two ounces of sult, 
two of mace, black pepper and cloves, each, six of ground mustard, 
a little garlic and an ounce of celery seed; boil three hours, when 
cold add a pint of vinegar, bottle and seal. 

Cold Tomato Catsup. 

Take sound ripe tomatoes and grate them, strain through a wire 
sieve, put the liquor in a bag and let drip, take the pulp and thin 
with vinegar. Flavor with salt, pepper, garlic, horseradish and 
spice. Bottle and seal. 

Tomato Soy. 

Take a bushel of tomatoes, cut them in slices and skin, sprinkle 
the bottom of a tub with salt, put in a layer of tomatoes, and then 
salt until all are in; cover the top with sliced onion, let stand three 
days, then put in a large kettle and boil slowly all day; stir to keep 
from sticking. Set to cool over night, in the morning, press and 
strain, add one ounce of cloves, two of allspice, two of black pepper, 
four pods of red pepper; let boil slowly for two hours. 
Cucumber Catsup. 

Take three dozen large, ripe cucumbers, two onions, and slice. 
Let drain over night. Add one tablespoonful of pepper, one of 
salt, and three pods of red pepper, put in jars and cover with scald- 
ing hot vinegar. 

Grated Cucumber Catsup. 

Grate a dozen large yellow cucumbers, drain through a sieve 
several hours. To every quart of cucumbers add three grated 
onions, and a teaspoonful each of pepper, salt and cloves; cover 
with strong vinegar and seal. 

Spanish Catsup. 

Half a gallon of green cucumbers; after being peeled and cut up, 
sprinkle with salt and let stand six hours, pour the water from them, 
and scald in vinegar. Prepare half a gallon of cabbage in the same 
way, chop one dozen onions and let stand in boiling water half an 
hour; also chop one quart of green tomatoes, one pint of green 
beans, with one dozen green peppers, and one dozen very smail 
ears of corn; scald and drain, then mix two tablespoonfuls of grated 
horseradish, one teacupful of ground mustard, two cupfuls of whi'¢ 
mustard seed, three tablespoonfuls of turmeric, one of mace, three 
of celery seed, one of cinnamon, one of cayenne pepper, two of 
olive oil, and one pound of sugar; put ina jar with the prepare: 
articles for catsup, and cover with scalding hot vinegar. 

Mixed Catsup. 

Slice four dozen cucumbers, four green peppers, two dozen 

onions, and four dozen large green tomatoes, Sprinkle with on. 
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pint of salt and let stand over night, then drain. Put the whole in 
a preserving kettle, and add sliced horseradish, an ounce each of 
mace, white pepper, white mustard, turmeric, cloves, celery seed, 
and a half pound of brown sugar in a gallon of vinegar. Boil one 
hour. 

Walnut Catsup. 

Take one hundred young white walnuts and put in a gallon of 
vinegar after pounding, put in two tablespoonfuls of salt, a teacup- 
ful of horseradish, mustard seed and garlic, two ounces of allspice, 
cloves and nutmeg each, one ounce of.black pepper and celery 
seed. Boil half an hour and strain. Bottle. 

Southern Catsup. 

Take one peck of green tomatoes, a gallon of onions, three 
ounces of white mustard seed, one ounce of allspice, one of cloves, 
one bottle of mixed mustard, one ounce each of black pepper and 
celery seed, one pound of brown sugar. Chop the tomatoes and 
onions, put in a kettle, cover with vinegar and boil one hour. 

Green Tomato Catsup. 

Chop very fine one gallon of cabbage, two gallons of green to- 
matoes, one quart of onions, eight pods of pepper; add an ounce 
of mustard, ginger and celery seed, one tablespoonful each of cin- 
namon, cloves, allspice, horseradish and mace, a pound of brown 
sugar. Put the spices in half a gallon of vinegar, pour over the 
catsup and boil three hours. 

Red Pepper Catsup. 

Take four dozen red peppers ; put on the fire in a quart of vinegar 
and water each, with two roots of horseradish grated and six 
sliced onions. Season with salt, pepper, spice and mustard seed; 
boil ten minutes and strain. Then adda teacupful of brown sugar, 
two ounces of celery seed, one of mace and a pint of strong vinegar. 
Boil one hour, and bottle. 

Grape Catsup. 

Loil six pounds of grapes in a little water, strain, add three 
pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, and spices to taste; boil 
thick and bottle. 

Mushroom Catsup. 

Take large mushrooms, put in a jar, salt and mash. Let stand 
two days, strain and boil; add pepper and spice, and a teacupful of 
vinegar to every quart of juice. Bottle and seal. 

Chili Sauce. 

Take twelve large tomatoes, three pepper pods, two onions, two 
tablespoonfuls of salt and a small teacupful of sugar, with three 
cupiuls of vinegar. Peel and chop the tomatoes and onions, add 
the pepper and boil three hours; season with cinnamon. Bottle 
and seal. This sauce is excellent with cold meats, fish, etc., and 
much less trouble to prepare than strained tomato catsup. 

Pepper Sauce. 

Three dozen peppers, two heads of cabbage, one root of horse- 
radish, two ounces each of mustard seed, cloves and sugar. Boil 
in two quarts of vinegar; strain and bottle. 

Horseradish Sauce. 

Grate a teacupful of horseradish, add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt and pepper, with a pint of vinegar. 
Home Made Celery Vinegar. 

Pound a gill of celery seed, put in a bottle and fill with strong 
vinegar. 


—E£Eliza R. Parker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A HAPPY HOME. 


I have a very happy home, where peace is ever found, 
Where gentleness and love their fragrance breathes around; 
Where gladness and content makes pleasant every day, 
While sorrow, sin and care are banished far away. 


Where, when the day is o’er, my darling one returns 

To share with those he loves the honest wealth he earns; 
Where happy children are—without them home is naught— 
Where truth is gladly learned, and just as gladly taught. 


Where piety prevails, and faith in Providence, 

And each to each the choicest gifts presents. 

That 1s a happy home where sadness is unknown, 
Where loving words are said and loving precepts shown. 


—Mrs. Harry Don. 
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GERMAN OOOKTIRY, 
WITH SoME More GERMAN RECIPES. 
IIL. 


FAVORITE dessert of the North Germans 
is Rothe Griitze (pronounced rota gritsza), 
the literal translation of which would be 
“red grits;” but as that certainly sounds 
very awkward, we will give it the more 
euphonious name of “fruit flummery.” 
Formerly, before there was any corn 
starch or rice flour in the market, the 
Rothe Griitze was thickened with farina 

or coarse meal, which in German is Griifze, hence its name. 
Fruit Flummery. 

To make this refreshing dessert, take equal portions of rasp- 
berries and currants—about a pound of currants and four cups of 
raspberries; pick the currants from the stems, and put them with 
the raspberries in a bowl; crush the fruit well between the fingers, 
and then strain through a cloth. To two-thirds of the juice add 
one-third water, sweeten to suit the taste, and set on to boil. In 
the meantime mix some corn starch with water, and when the juice 
boils pour it in carefully, stirring briskly all the time to prevent it 
from getting lumpy. Be careful not to get it too thick. When cold 
it should have a jelly-like consistency. This must be eaten ice-cold, 
with ice-cold milk. 

Danish Cream. 

Another nice dessert for warm days is Danish Cream. To make 
it, take the yolks of ten eggs, half a pound of sugar, the grated rind 
of two lemons and the juice of three; stir this over the fire until it 
is quite thick; have ready two ounces of gelatine dissolved in half 
a pint of white wine, add this to the yolks, and when quite cool, 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; pour into a dish 
which has been dipped in cold water, set it on ice, and when ready 
to use dip the dish for a moment in hot water, and turn it out on 
another dish. 

This is now the season for pickling and preserving, and 
every housekeeper who has the time and opportunity should 
lay in a good store for winter use. The time for small fruits 
has about passed. Some huckleberries may still be found 
here and there, as in some parts they ripen quite late. 
They are very nice in winter to eat with pancakes, and are 
very little trouble to preserve. 


Huckleberries. 

Take five quarts of huckleberries, pick them over carefully, and 
wash them in a large basin; pour them into a strainer and drain 
off all the water. To this quantity of huckleberries take a pound 
and a half of sugar, and stew for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Fill into glass jars and seal immediately. 


Pepper Gherkins (Pfeffer Gurken). 

Take the smallest pickles you can get; wash and lay them in 
water for two or three hours; at the end of that time pour off all 
the water, throw plenty of salt over them, and let them stand over 
night. In the morning dry them with a coarse towel, rubbing off 
any rusty specks that may be on them, and pack them closely in 
large stone pots, or in two-quart hermetically sealed glass jars. (I 
prefer the latter, as, when once properly put up, they need no look- 
ing after, and keep much better.) Put in plenty of whole pepper, 
red pepper pods, bay leaves, and a few cloves of the much despised 
garlic, to give the gherkins a piquant flavor. Boil enough pure 
vinegar to cover the pickles, pour it over them, and let them stand 
four or five days; then pour off the vinegar, boil and skim it care- 
fully, and if there is not enough to cover the pickles add some more 
to it; pour it boiling hot into the jars, and close them up tight. A 
thick layer of mustard seed on top helps to preserve them. 


Green Tomato Pickle. 
Take small green tomatoes, about the size of a walnut, and pack 


| them closely in jars, with some bay leaves, whole black pepper, 


allspice, fennel seeds, mustard seed, cloves, pepper pods and garlic 
(any of the above ingredients may be omitted if it is not desirable 
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to use them). Boil enough vinegar to cover them, throw in some 
salt, and pour boiling hot over the tomatoes. 
How to Pickle String Beans. 

String beans can be kept any length of time by preparing them 
in the following manner: String the beans carefully, cut them in 
any length you please, then to about a quart of beans take a large 
handful of salt; put them in a large dish, and- proceed to rub the 
salt and beans vigorously between the hands until they look frothy, 
then put them in a large stone pot. If you have a very large quan- 
tity, a wooden tub will do just as well. When you have mixed all 
the beans with the salt,—do not take more than a quart at a time, 
so as to be able to mix thoroughly,—take a clean cloth and lay it 
over the beans, on top of that lay a round board that fits well into 
the tub, then get a large stone to put on the top of this, so that it 
will press down the beans. After standing over night the beans 
should have drawn enough water to be covered by it; if not, boil 
about a quart of water, throw in several handfuls of salt, and pour 
when cold over the beans. Never let them stand dry. The beans 
should be looked after once a week. The stone and board should 
be taken out and washed, the cloth taken up carefully with the 
scum that has collected on it and washed in hot water, and the 
sides of the tub wiped with a clean cloth. If all these directions 
are carefully followed there need be no fear of the beans spoiling, 
and they are so much cheaper and fresher in taste than the canned 
ones, that it pays to do them up this way. 

In cooking them take out the desired quantity, cleansing the 
covers as I have described above, and soak them over night in 
cold water, or put them on to boil in the morning with fresh water, 
and when they have boiled about twenty minutes, pour this off and 
set them on again with more water. They can be prepared the 
same as fresh beans, and there will be very little difference in taste 
or color. For a sack of beans or large washbasketful it will take 
about two bags of salt. 

Next in order comes a recipe for Sauerkraut. I can see 
some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING smile, and hear 
them say, “Oh, of course, I thought that was coming! Who- 
ever can think of German Cookery without being reminded 
of sauerkraut?” Others again will say, “The idea! Who 
wants to eat the nasty stuff?” Now [| cannot see that sauer- 
kraut is more nasty than anything else that has to undergo 
a chemical change before it is considered ready for use. Beer 
and wine have to be fermented, and the odor that emanates 
from them during this process is not always an agreeable one. 
Tainted meat, as long as it comes under the head of game, is 
eaten and relished by many, then why be so disgusted with 
sauerkraut, which is merely cabbage which has become sour 
(not putrid)? The popular idea that it is put into casks and 
stamped down with the feet has about as much truth in it as 
the one that bakers knead the dough with their feet. I have 
never seen it done myself, nor do I know of any one that has 
seen it. Of course, when it is prepared at home, that objec- 
tion cannot be urged. However, the following recipes are 
given for the benefit of those who are cosmopolitan enough 
to eat it and like it. 

Sauerkraut. 

Trim off the coarse outer leaves of as many heads of cabbage as 
you wish to use; quarter them and take out the stalks, then shave 
each piece very fine on a cole-slow cutter ; when you have cut up one 
head of cabbage lay it in a large stone pot or wooden tub, sprinkle 
about as much salt over this layer as you would use in boiling it,— 
no more, if anything a little less, as, if it gets too much salt, the 
cabbage will probably not turn sour,—and pound each layer down 
with a potato masher until the water comes. Proceed in like man- 
ner with each successive layer, and then cover with a cloth, board 
and stone in the same way as described above for beans. The 
sauerkraut should be looked after once a week, the scum carefully 
removed, and if the water evaporates, a little salt and water boiled, 
and when cold poured over it. 


This is one method, and the simplest and best. The other 
is more of what some would call “an incongruous mixture.” 


The cabbage is cut the same as above, then, instead of putting 


salt between the layers, green grapes, small lady apples, whole 
peppers and caraway seeds are put in, merely sprinkling the «ask 
or tub with salt. 

There are various ways of cooking sauerkraut, or “sou 
krout,” as Webster has it. One way is to cook a nice piece 
of fresh pork in it, and this, with mashed potatoes, makcs a 
very good plain dinner. Sourkrout with oyster ragoiit is a 
little more elaborate. After taking the sourkrout from the 
tub, press all the water from it, if it should be very sour, and 
cook it with plenty of butter and a little water for about three 
hours, or until all the water has boiled away; then pour on it 
a bottle of Rhine wine, again let it cook until quite dry, then 
lay it on a large dish, leaving a hollow space in the center, 
into which pour a ragoiit made as follows: 

Melt a lump of butter in a saucepan, stir in half a tablespoonful 
of flour, and, when thoroughly blended, pour in gradually a cupful 
of bouillon; season with salt, nutmeg and lemon juice; take from 
the fire, and stir in the well-beaten yolks of two eggs; heat two 
dozen oysters in this sauce until they are firm, but do not let them 
boil; and at the last, add a very little of the oyster liquor. 

—LEnmilia Custer. 
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ON THE WAY. 


Be patient! life is very brief, 
It passes quickly by, 

And if it prove a troubled scene 
Beneath a stormy sky, 

It is but like the shaded night 

That brings a morn of radiance bright. 


Be hopeful! cheerful faith will bring 
A living joy to thee, 
And make thy life a hymn of praise, 
From doubt and murmur free ; 
Whilst, like the sunbeam, thou wilt bless, 
And bring to others happiness. 


Be earnest! an immortal soul 
Should be a worker true ; 
Employ thy talents for thy God, 
And ever keep in view 
The judgment scene—the last great day— 
When heaven and earth shall pass away. 


Be holy! let not sin’s dark stain 
Thy spirit’s whiteness dim; 

Keep close to God amid the world, 
And put thy trust in Him; 

So, midst thy business and thy rest, 

Thou wilt be comforted and blest. 


Be prayerful! ask, and thou wilt have 
Strength equal to thy day; 
Prayer clasps the hand that guides the world, 
Oh, make it thou thy stay! 
Ask largely, and thy God will be 
A kingly giver unto thee. 
—Fannie A. Benson. 
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WISE AND UNWISE. 
A lost foothold on the ladder of life is hard to regain. 
Umbrellas and fishing rods do not tie up well together. 


Don't spit against the wind—if you would keep your own face 
clean. 

Don’t wait until the rain begins to fall before spreading your 
umbrella. 

Snuffers may keep the light burning clearly and they may also 
put the light out. 

Be cautious of the steps you take and be equally cautious about 
taking your steps. 

“You can catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar ”— 
but what are the flies good for when caught ? 
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“FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING.” 
HaRDY BULBS—WHEN, WHERE AND How To PLANT THEM. 


MEAN more especially the crocus, tulip, 
hyacinth and narcissus, although there are 
many others that are hardy. Many people 
who have never planted these, resolve 
every spring when they see them in bloom 
to have some, but finding they cannot be 
set out like other plants before the next 
fall comes they forget all about it and so 
miss the chance again of having them. If 
you have been one of these forgetful ones, 
I want to give you a gentle remainder, so 

you may be ready when the time comes to act. When is the 

time to get them out? The fall of the year is the time and 

October the best month, although they can be set later, but 

the earlier set the finer the roots will be (consequently flowers) 

as they do all their growing in the fall, and bloom in the spring. 

\here shall they be set? They can be planted in the same 
beds that hold the bedding-plants later on, or in beds pre- 
pared specially for them. The soil they prefer is a sandy 

Joam enriched with well rotted cow manure, but they will 

grow ina variety of soils. After they have bloomed if de- 

sirable the faded flowers can be cut off, the bulbs carefully 
removed, keeping the leaves entire, to some out-of-the-way 
place where they can dry keeping the bulb covered. When 

thie leaves have dried take up, clean off old skin, put in a 

peper bag, store in a dry cellar until fall when they are ready 

to plant again. 


HOW TO PLANT. 


The beds should be raised a little so the water will readily 
run off. If water or ice stands on the bed in winter it will 
surely rot them. They should be planted from thrée to five 
inches deep. When the ground freezes it is well to cover 
them with dry leaves to protect them from the alternate 
freezing and thawing of early spring. To show off the bulbs 
to the best advantage the beds should be oval or round. Beds 
of one or at most two colors are more effective than where 
mixed colors are used. ‘The tulip makes the most brilliant 
bed, and the hyacinth the most delicate and fragrant, there- 
fore it stands to reason you should plant both. Of tulips 
there is a great variety. The dwarf Duc Van Thol, also the 
earliest is a little gem in several colors. The single early 
tulip comes next of which the varieties run into thousands. 
Then the gorgeous double tulips of solid colors red, yellow, 
white and mixed colors, each as large nearly as a small peony. 
Then the late show tulips, and the grotesque parrot tulips. 
Although the hyacinth cannot elaim the brilliant coloring of 
the tulip, yet, for delicacy of coloring great variety and de- 
licious perfume it outranks it. Beds of hyacinths alone are a 
delight to the eye as well as to the sense of smell. The nar- 
cissus and jonquils are fine but more suitable for groups, or to 
mix among perennials than in beds by themselves. Varieties 
are numerous, beautiful and sweet. Crocus, lily of the valley, 
snow drop and others ought to havea place. If you only own 
a bit of a cottage, and your yard is no larger than a table 
cloth, it can be made to glow and sparkle with the most bril- 
liant coloring. If you are the owner of a handsome house 
with ample grounds and fine lawn, you will enhance the 
beauty of those grounds, and make the turf of the lawn seem 
a more brilliant emerald by planting out great beds of tulips 
and hyacinths and the like. They will be masses of glowing 
color beside perfuming the air, not only for yourself but for 
every passer-by. 

It seems strange to me that so many persons of ample 
means, who later in the season lay out money for wonderful 
beds of mosaic, and ribbon beds, do not plant more of these 


cheerful early flowers. I think if a few were to set the 
fashion, it would be “catching.” Walk past a handsome 
house and ample grounds of one of our “ wealthy citizens” 
perhaps the middle of May. What do you see? Probably the 
lawn beautifully green and close shaven. A few groups of 
shrubbery here and there coming into bud; perhaps Patrick 
or Dennis in the back ground raking up a few dead leaves. 
The flower-beds are all made up with mathematical precision, 
not a hair breadth out of line. Where are the beautiful mo- 
saic beds, the ribbon beds, the palms, yuccas, century plants, 
coleus, cannas, and all the rest that go to make the place a 
“thing of beauty” in summer? They are in the greenhouses 
you see in the distance, waiting for the cold May storms to be 
over, and the June breezes to blow softly. Meanwhile the 
brown earth in the beds is bare, what brilliant effects, what 
lovely tints of color and delightful fragrance might the owner 
of those grounds have, by investing a few dollars in bulbs. 
I would fill every bea now devoted to the tender plants with 
great masses of tulips and hyacinths, the smaller ones with 
narcissus and jonquils. Some of the beds should be bordered 
with the blue forget-me-not and others with the “ modest wee 
tipped crimson daisy.” ‘Try a bed of double yellow tulips 
with a border of forget-me-not, or a double rose color with the 
same border, and judge of the effect yourself. When they 
have done their duty, and the days grow warm they will step 
aside and their place can be filled with tender plants. And 
thus you will have a continuous season of beauty. Wealthy 
men pay large sums of money for a fine picture to hang in their 
gallery, for their own eyes and a few favored friends to look 
at; some allow the public to share with them, but I doubt 
after all whether the “general public” would not appreciate 
more a living picture such as many a man or woman might 
make in the months of April and May. With the green lawn 
for canvass and back ground, and tulips, hyacinths, and nar- 
cissus forcolors. The brilliant scarlets and crimsons, glowing 
yellows, delicate blues, pinks, and whites, can be mixed and 
shaded to suit the fancy. 

If at any time you feel blue, or out of sorts generally, go 
out and look over the beds. Mark the intense colorings, the 
delicate feathering on the edges of some of the tulips as 
delicately lined as if done with the finest hair pencil. Do not 
the words come to mind, “ Even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” Look over the hyacinth beds, 
and see the lovely waxen petals, inhale the delicious odor, 
and the rest will follow, “If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumsted. 
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THE SONG OF THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


Monday is for washing, 
Tuesday is for ironing, 
Wednesday is for mending and putting clothes away ; 
Thursday is for churning, 
Friday is for baking, 
Saturday is always the grand cleaning day. 


But then there is the breakfast, 
And the dinner, and the tea to get; 
Besides, there is the milking to be done each night and morn; 
The hens to feed, the knitting, 
The sweeping and the bread to set, 
And the carding of the wool when the pretty sheep are shorn, 


There is never any ending, 
But always work beginning, 
From early Monday morning till Saturday at night; 
But oftentimes I find, 
If a merry song I’m singing, 
My heart is gay and happy, then all my work seems light. 
—W. S. Reed. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. Tt is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
ially for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 


XVIII. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 

Fruit. : 

Broiled Mutton Chops. Fried Sweet Potatoes. 
Fried Graham Muffins. Toast. 
Rice Griddle Cakes. 
(DINNER.) 
Baked Fish, Hollandaise Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. 

; Curry of Chicken. 

Boiled Rice. Stewed Tomatoes. Green Corn. 
Apple Dumplings. Lemon Cream Sauce. 
Grapes. Pears. 

(SUPPER.) 

Cold Meat. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Cream-of-Tartar Biscuit. Toast. 

Cake. Coddled Apples. Tea. 


It is remarkable how few people in this country understand 
how to prepare a sauce or a dish with the use of curry-powder. 
This should not be the case, as a bottle of the powder, costing 
only twenty-five cents, will enable one to make agreeable 
changes in the composition of dishes for twenty or more 
meals. When used in a soup, the quantity must be very small, 
just enough to give a little tone—say half a teaspoonful to 
three or four quarts of soup or of a stew; but when used in a 
sauce for meat or fish, there should be enough to give color 
and pronounced character. When the taste for this condi- 
ment is acquired it proves strong. Curry is especially use- 
ful in flavoring sauces for cold meats and fish, making them 
very appetizing. 

The simplest mode of preparing a dish of curry is this: 
Free one quart of cold meat of skin, fat and bones, and cut it 
into small pieces. Put it in a frying-pan with three table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of chopped onion. Cook for five 
minutes, stirring frequently. Now add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one heaping teaspoonful of curry-powder (Cross & 
Blackwell’s “Genuine Indian Curry” is the best). Stir for 
one minute; then draw the pan back, and gradually add one 
pint of cold stock or cold water. Boil for two minutes, stir- 
ring all the time; then add half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
boil for three minutes longer: 

Sprinkle a generous teaspoonful of salt on the cold meat 
and then put the meat in a stewpan. Strain the curry-sauce 
over it, and cook the dish for five minutes. Serve with boiled 
rice. One cupful of the raw rice will be enough for the quan- 
tity of curry mentioned, and the dish will be sufficient for 
serving to six persons. It should not be accompanied by 
potatoes. 

Madras Curry. 

This is more delicate than the ordinary curry. It may be made 
with any kind of cold meat and with most kinds of fish. The in- 
gredients are: half of a cocoanut, the milk of a cocoanut, one gill 
of cow’s milk, two good-sized onions, three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one heaping teaspoonful of curry-powder, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, one pint of the liquor in which the meat or fish was 
cooked, one scant quart of cooked meat or fish, and about one 
level tablespoonful of salt. 

Bore a hole in the cocoanut‘and pour out the milk. Now crack 


the nut and pare the brown skin from one-half of it. Grate this 
half and add it to the milk. Add the cow’s milk to the mixture, 
and after a good stirring, place the dish in the refrigerator for two 
or three hours. 

Unless cold meat is to be used, put the meat or fish on to cook 
in as little water as possible. Simmer until so tender that it may 
be cut with a spoon. When the meat is done, take it from th» 
liquor and put both away to cool. When cold, free the meat or 
fish of skin, bone and fat, and cut it into small pieces. Free the 
liquor of fat. Chop the onions rather fine and put them in a stew- 
pan with the butter. Cook slowly for ten minutes; then add the 
flour and curry-powder, and draw the pan toa hotter part of the 
range. Stir the mixture until it becomes frothy; then draw the 
stewpan back to a-cooler place, and gradually add the pint of 
liquor, stirring all the while. Boil for two minutes; then strain 
the milk from the cocoanut into the mixture, pressing every parti. 
cle of moisture from the grated nut. Stir well and simmer for ten 
minutes. 

Put the meat or fish in a stewpan and sprinkle the salt over it: 
then strain the hot curry-sauce over it. Cover, and simmer for 
twenty minutes or half an hour. Serve in a warm covered dish. 

A dish of boiled rice should be served with this dish. 

If meat or fish left from a previous meal be used, take a pint o/ 
some kind of light stock (such as the water in which chicken or 
veal was boiled) instead of the liquor called for. 

If one like a very strong flavor of curry, double the quantity of 
powder may be used. 

The fish most suited for this curry are prawns, shrimp ani! 
lobster. When they are used they should not be cooked ii 
the sauce for more than ten minutes. Oysters, scallops ani 
clams may be used in a curry, but they must be well drained, 
and should cook in the sauce for only six or eight minutes. 

Any kind of meat may be used in a curry, but the delicate 
light meats, such as chicken, turkey, veal, lamb, sweetbreads, 
etc., are best. Any of the following-named relishes may be 
served with the curry: Chutney, boiled ham, rashers of 
bacon, Yarmouth bloaters. 

A dish of curry, no matter how carefully prepared, would 
be a failure if the rice were not properly cooked, therefore 
directions will be given for boiling this vegetable, althoug! 
the subject has been treated of before. Here is the simplest 
and surest mode: 

Wash one cupful of rice in three waters. In the first water 
rub the rice well between the hands. Now pour off this 
water and simply rinse the rice in the other two waters. 
Cover with clean water, and let it soak for one or two hours. 
Have three quarts of boiling water in a large stewpan. Turn 
the rice into it and cook from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. 
The time will depend upon the kind of rice used, but if it 
be good Southern rice, and not more than a year old, it wil! 
cook in fifteen minutes. When it has been cooking ten min- 
utes, add a generous tablespoonful of salt. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, press a few grains of rice 
between the fingers, and if they be found soft, it is an indi- 
cation that the rice is cooked sufficiently. Turn it, with the 
water, into a colander, and drain well. Be very particular to 
drain it the moment it is done. Never put a cover on the 
stewpan, and never stir the rice. 

If these directions be folicwed carefully, every grain of 
rice will be separate, and yet all will be perfectly tender. 

Apple time has come, and every housekeeper rejoices. The 
apple is the most useful fruit found anywhere; no other can 
be cooked in so many ways, or combined with so many dif 
ferent things. It is a boon to pocr and rich alike. No matte: 
in what form it may be cooked, care should be taken to use 
with it only such spices and flavors as will bring out the apple 
taste. When used for a sauce, a good apple requires with it 
nothing more than sugar and a little water. In a pudding or 
pie there should be only the slightest flavoring of either nut- 
meg, cinnamon or lemon. If pains be taken to have all the 
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preparations of apple simple, this fruit may be used four or 
five days out of the week, and one will not tire of it; high 
seasoning of the fruit is what makes a change welcome. 
Baked Apple Dumplings. 

or eight dumplings use the same number of large tart apples, 
three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of butter, the juice of one lemon, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, about half a cupful of cold water, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and a piece of soda about the size of 
a pea. 

Put the flour, salt, sugar and butter in the chopping-tray, and 
chop until the butter is cut into bits about the size of a bean. Be 
rather scant in the measurement of the water. Dissolve the soda 
in it, then add the lemon juice, and pour the liquid upon the mix- 
ture in the chopping-tray, chopping and mixing all the time. When 
the mixture becomes a smooth paste, sprinkle the moulding-board 
lightly with flour, and turn the paste from the tray upon the board. 
Roll it down to the thickness of about half an inch, then fold, and 
roll again, using as little flour as possible. Now put in a cold place 
—if possible, on ice. 

Pare and core the apples. Grate a little nutmeg in the center of 
each apple. Now cut off one-eighth of the paste and roll it into a 
round large enough to cover an apple. Place an apple in the center 
of this paste, then gather up the edges and press them together. 
Cover all the apples in this manner. 

Butter the bottom of a shallow cake-pan and place the dumplings 
in it, having the side where the paste was drawn together come 
underneath. Bake in a moderate oven for forty minutes. Serve 
with lemon cream sauce. 

Lemon Cream Sauce. 

Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream, and+gradually beat into 
it one cupful and a quarter of powdered sugar. When the mixture 
is perfectly smooth and creamy, add the grated rind of one lemon 
and four tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Beat for ten minutes, and 
then add a slight grating of nutmeg. Now place the bowl in a pan 
of boiling water, and stir the contents for two minutes. Take from 
the fire immediately, and turn into a warm sauce dish. 

—Maria Pariloa. 


(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S BABY. 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
A sturdy, fair-haired laddie 
Was Roger, my neighbor’s son, 
With the innocent look in his blue eyes 
Of a life that has just begun. 
When I see a crimson dress, 
Hear a sweet, child-voice at play, 
It always, somehow, reminds me 
Of the baby over the way. 


He was two years old that summer,— 
I had never noticed the child, 
Till one day, when I was passing, 
He looked through the gate and smiled. 
He made a pretty picture, 
With the sun-light on his hair ; 
He wore a red dress, I remember, 
And his little feet were bare. 


I had always a weakness for children, 
So I stopped and spoke to the lad,— 
He told me what his name was, 
And how many kittens he had. 
He filled my hands with blossoms, 
In spite of all I could say, 
Then lifted his face to kiss me 
Before I turned away. 


I guess I may as well tell you, 
That my neighbor and I were—well, 
Now I’ve begun the story, 
I hardly know what to tell; 
It was such a little matter 
At first, but it ran along 
As things will, if you let them, 
When they’ve started to go wrong, 


Until—I’m ashamed to say it, 
Living as close as we do— 
After a bitter quarrel, 
When a cutting word or two ° 
Passed back and forth between us, 
We did not speak again. 
Childish, you say! I know it, 
But I didn’t think so then. 


But we were the best of comrades, 
The little Roger and I, 

After that day when he kissed me, 
As I was passing by. 

I might turn toward my neighbor 
A face that was hard and grim; 

But Roger, my neighbor’s baby, 
I had always a smile for him. 


And so it went on all summer, 
Till at last there came a day, 

When strangely hushed and darkc:ied 
Was the cottage over the way. 

A few words told the story,— 
A few words carelessly said, 

But freighted with so much sadness,— 
“The baby, you know, is dead!”’ 


I filled my hands with the flowers 
I knew he loved the best, 
And just as the sunset glory 
Was fading out of the west, 
I entered my neighbor’s gateway, 
Went up the path to the door,— 
The months had grown into years since I 
Had trodden that path before. 


But we who are very willful 
By a little child are led. 

As I entered the darkened chamber, 
And stood beside the bed, 

Where the silent form of Roger, 
Half-covered with flowers, lay, 

All my bitterness to my neighbor 
For ever passed away. 


It needs no words to explain it, 
I think you will understand; 
Over the little sleeper 
I clasped my neighbor’s hand. 
The bond that was formed will never 
Be broken till time shall cease, 
For Roger, my neighbor’s baby, 
Has spoken the words of peace. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ALWAYS BEAR IN MIND 

That the selfish man never forgets—himself. 

That what a man should not say he should not hear. 

That continued cheerfulness is a manifest sign of wisdom. 

That contentment is better than money and just about as scarce. 

That when misfortune is afar off, we often rush out to meet her. 

That our vices are like our nails; if we cut them they will grow 
again. 

That pride is as cruel a beggar as want and a great deal more 
saucy. 

That experience is a torch lighted among the ashes of our de- 
lusions. 

That beauty that does not make a woman vain makes her very 
beautiful. 

That the street will be clean if every one will sweep before his 
own house. 

That men’s muscles move better when their souls are making 
merry music. . 

That it is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all 
that follow it. 

That servants are made of the same material as yourself, even if 
they are differently put together. 
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PALL CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING. 


‘ FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


OUBTLESS many a housekeeper will 
be glad to avail herself of the cool, de- 
lightful weather of Autumn, and pre- 
pare for future use the fruits of this 
season. The apple may be prepared 
in such a variety of ways that it is in- 
deed invaluable. First in order comes 
canning. Peel and core well flavored 
apples. Cut in quarters if small, if 
large in eighths. Place in a steamer 
over a kettle of water, and steam until 
the apples can be pierced with a straw. 
Have syrup prepared after this pro- 

‘ portion: One teacupful of sugar to 
three teacupfuls of water. Into this syrup gently drop pieces 
of apple. Stew ien minutes, using care that the apples do not 
break. Wrap cans in a wet towel; fill with boiling fruit and 
syrup rapidly as possible. Fasten cover tightly as you can; 
when cold tighten again, if possible. Wrap cans in paper 
and keep in a cool cellar. The syrup must cover apples while 
stewing. Apples prepared in this manner are delicious. 

Crab Apples. 

Cut in small pieces without peeling; remove cores carefully, 
then stew until soft. Add two teacupfuls sugar for each quart can, 
and can same as first. The deep crimson crab apples are much 
nicer for canning or making jelly than any other. 

Apple Jelly. 

For this purpose any variety of sour apple may be used, but 
crab apples make much finer jelly than other kinds. Cut apples in 
small pieces, without peeling or coring. Cover with cold water 
and stew until soft, then drain through jelly bag, flannel bag 
is best. Press gently but do not squeeze. Place juice on the 
stove and boil half an hour, then to four teacupfuls juice add one 
teacupful granulated sugar and boil ten minutes longer, or until it 
jellies when dropped upon a cold plate. The juice must be 
measured before boiling. Jelly made with this amount of sugar is 


far more palatable than with the old rule of a pound of sugar to a 
pint of juice. 


Pickled Apples. 


Make a syrup after this rule: Two pounds of sugar to one quart 
of vinegar, one teaspoonful cloves, two teaspoonsfuls cinnamon, 
one grated nutmeg. Drop in large apples peeled, cored and cut in 
quarters, or whole crab apples, taking care that the sirup cover 
fruit. Boil until tender but not broken, then place in cans or jars; 
bojl vinegar twenty minutes longer and pour over fruit. Peaches, 
pears, grapes, and other fruit may be pickled after this recipe. 
Crab Apple Marmalade. 

Cover apples with cold water and stew until very soft, then press 
through a sieve. To four teacupfuls apple pulp add one teacupful 
sugar, and stew one hour, stirring often to prevent burning. Put 
in cans while hot, or fill jelly glasses. This marmalade is very 
nice to put between layer cake, and is also a delicious, relishable 
sauce to serve with roast meat or a “ boiled dinner.” 

Apple Jam. 

Peel sour apples, chop quite fine; to each pound of apple use 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar, and the juice, and finely cut rind 
of @ne lemon, and for three pounds of apple, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of ginger. Stew apples, sugar, lemon and ginger one hour, then 
put in cans or glasses and cover well. Keep in a cool, dry place. 
Late Pears. 

Peel pears and cut in quarters. Prepare a syrup in this propor- 
tion: One teacupful sugar to two teacupfuls of water. If pears 
are very hard, stew the same as directed for canned apples, but if 
soft and ripe put directly into the syrup; stew until well flavored 
and tender but not broken, then fill cans after wrapping in a wet 
towel. Fasten covers well when cold, tighten again if possible ; 
wrap in paper and keep in a cool, dry place. 

Quinces should be pecledg the parings boiled in water then 


strained through a sieve, and this used instead of water in making 
a syrup for fruit. Use one teacupful sugar to two teacupfuls of 
this liquid. Steam quinces until a straw will easily pierce them, 
then drop into syrup and stew fifteen minutes. Can the same as 
apples. 

Quince Preserves 

Are prepared the same as for canning, with this exception, they 
require three-fourths pounds of sugar to each pound of fruit, and 
must be boiled until rich and thick. 

Quince Jelly. 

Cut quinces in small pieces without paring; cover with cold 
water, stew until soft, then drain through a jelly bag. Boil juice 
fifteen minutes, then for four teacupfuls juice add one teacupfu! 
sugar, and boil fifteen minutes longer or until it jellies when 
dropped on a plate. It is impossible to give exact time for boiling 
jellies, as much depends upon the weather and the quality of the 
fruit. 

The quince pulp left in the jelly bag may be utilized by pressing 
through a sieve, and adding to it an equal quantity of apple pulp, 
stewing the whole together ten minutes, then adding one teacupful 
sugar for every three teacupfuls pulp, and stewing one hour, 
stirring often. 

A very nice sauce may be made by peeling and coring sweet 
apples; to one peck of apples adding two dozen quinces cut in 
slices without peeling, and three pounds of sugar, with water 
enough to dissolve sugar into a syrup. Stew until tender, then 
place in cans or jars. 

Barberry Jelly. 

Cover berries with cold water, stew fifteen minutes then press 
through jelly bag. - Boil twenty minutes then add two teacupfuls 
of sugar for every four teacupfuls of juice, measured before boil- 
ing, and boil ten or fifteen minutes longer, or until it jellies when 
dropped upon a cold plate. 


We will close this article by giving a tried, reliable recipe 
for shirly sauce, and, as a little girl of three years once 
remarked of the same, “the destes¢ pickles.” 

Shirly Sauce. 

Chop very fine twenty-four large tomatoes, two large onions, two 
peppers; add one tablespoonful of salt, two of sugar, one teaspoontul 
each of ginger, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, one nutmeg, one pint 
vinegar. Stew one hour and bottle while hot. 

Green Tomato Pickles. 

Peel tomatoes; when large, cut in three slices. Put in weak salt 
water over night. Peel at the same time some onions, putting 
them also in salt and water. Look carefully over whatever quan- 
tity of cauliflower you may wish to pickle, break into neat 
branches, place in salt and water over night. In the morning scald 
tomatoes, onions and cauliflowers in ginger water tem. minutes, 
or until tender. Use a teaspoonful of ginger to one quart of 
water. Scald each vegetable in separate ginger water. Drain 
well from ginger water, and pack in a jar; first a layer of 
onions, sprinkle with sugar, cloves, black pepper, cinnamon, and 
mustard; next a layer of tomatoes, next cauliflower, sprinkling 
over each layer sugar and spices same as the first. For a three 
gallon jar use one teacupful of sugar, one tablespoonful each of cin- 
namon, cloves, allspice, mustard, and one heaping teaspoonful of 
black pepper. When the jar is packed, pour enough cold vinegar 
over to cover well, place in a cool cellar. In one wéek, pour oi! 
vinegar without disturbing pickles. Scald and add two teacupfuls 
sugar and one teaspoonful each of all kinds of spice except 
pepper. Pour boiling hot over the pickles; place weight on, and 
keep in a cool, dry cellar. These pickles keep well and are 
delicious. Tomatoes may be made alone after this recipe, and are 
very nice. 

The last of October and first of November some kinds o! 
preser'es and pickles may be made, such as citron, water- 
melon, etc., also sweet pickles, for which we will give recipes 


in next number. ‘ 
—Mary Currier Parsons. 


A FUND has been started at Northfield, Mass., for an aid society 
which proposes to make loans to young women for the expenses 
of their education, the money to be repaid without interest. e 
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“AN EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WORK.” 


A New DEPARTURE For BREAD WINNERS. 


customed to earn her living as a bookkeeper found her eye- 


| sight failing and was told that she must give up that employ- 


| ment for at least a year. 
| the Exchange and presented her case. 


F all the schemes for the benefit of women | 
which have been projected within the | 


past quarter of a century, not one has ac- 


Woman’s Work.” It has reached a class 
which no other organization could reach 
—the struggling, impoverished, educated 
women, whose change of circumstances 


doing something to help themselves, who 


. | we'd like,” was the response, to her amazement. 
complished more than the “ Exchange for | 


or reverse of fortune necessitates their | 


door.” to smooth the rough edges of broken fortunes; to re- | 


tain at least a “ comfortable living.” 

These exchanges have been formed in a number of our 
cities and larger towns, and have proved an inestimable bless- 
ing ‘o many a disheartened, almost despairing woman. A 
store or room is provided where woman’s work of every kind 
is oflered for sale, or orders taken for any article that can be 
made by woman. Here is offered the most exquisite em- 


broidery, every variety of Kensington work, decorated china, | 


knitted and crochet work, water-colors—oil painting, rugs, 
toys, baby outfits, children’s clothes, the endless variety of 
useful and ornamental articles devised by the cunning brain 
and executed by the skillful fingers of woman. It well repays 
a visit to one of these establishments, merely to look at the 
artistic and often wonderful work exhibited. Here also may 
be found cake, rolls, pies, puddings, jellies, preserves, canned 
fruits, pickles, which find a ready sale, for there is nothing 
which so delights the palates of the unfortunate people who 
have been accustomed to baker’s bread and confectioner’s 
desserts, as genuine “home-made” articles. But these must 
be genuine as only the most excellent work is accepted by the 
Exchange ; and a woman who has a “knack” for concocting 
these dainties, will find many a dollar added to her purse nay 
more, she may be able to earn a steady and large income. 

In the large establishments there is a lunch counter where 
tea, coffee, sandwiches and various tempting small dishes are 
served to business men and clerks who are rejoiced to find 
home-made viands, served in a neat and appetizing style. 
Orders are received for every kind of sewing, patching, darn- 
ing, repairing of garments, washing, ironing, house-cleaning, 
in short, whatever the hand of a woman “findeth to do.” But 
this work cannot be carried on without money, you say. Cer- 
tainly not. A subscription fee—usually from one to three 
dollars, entitles a person to send her own work oar that of a 
friend for a year. The industries received are sold on a com- 
mission of ten per cent. Then there are always to be found 
kind-hearted people who are glad to aid those who are trying 
to help themselves, and they willingly pay the subscription 
fee with no idea of sending any article for sale. They recog- 
nize the Exchange as a means of assistance to their less for- 
tunate sisters, and devote their time and energies to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

All work is offered for sale without the maker’s name ap- 
pearing as a number is assigned to each consignor and the 
number placed upon the article. The names are known only 
to the officers of the society. Everything is sold strictly for 
cash; in fact, no article is allowed to be taken from the store 
until the money is paid. Soif one has “forgotten her purse ” 
the courteous attendant will promise to reserve the article for 
an hour or two, until the money is brought. 

Now as to instances to prove that the Exchange has been 
beneficial in individual cases, we will name some that have 
come under our personal notice. A lady*who had been ac- 


What should she do? She went to 
“Ts there any one 
thing you can do well?” she wasasked. “Nothing,” she an- 
swered laughingly, “but make chicken-pie.” “Just what 
So sh: 
went to work at her chicken-pie making, furnishing it in small 
dishes, just enough for one or two persons; she had all she 
could do to supply the lunch table, and went on her way re- 
joicing. Another who had been wealthy, and in these days 
of sudden reverses found that her “ riches had taken to them- 
selves wings” made a complete wardrobe for a doll—fur- 


iJ _ nished from some of the finery which she had worn in her 
“are trying to keep “the wolf from the | 


prosperous days, and should I tell you the price received for 
the exquisitely made outfit you would declare I was romancing. 


| Not only was the one sold but orders received as fast as they 


could be executed. A young lady who could crochet with 
marvellous rapidity found a ready sale for the beautiful and 
fanciful creations of her busy fingers, and with manifest pride 
declared she had earned enough to defray the expenses of a 
summer's “outing.” A teacher who had “broken down” 
under a long apprenticeship in the school-room, by develop- 
ing a half-hidden talent for cake-making, gained such a wide 
reputation for her delicious cake that she was able not only 
to earn a steady and profitable income but what was of far 
more value to regain her health; the change of occupation 
and improved sanitary conditions proving the most efficacious 
restoratives for her shattered nerves. 

While speaking of the Exchange as a benevolent or char- 
itable scheme, one should remember that there are different 


_kinds of poverty. While a person has comfortable food, 


shelter and clothing there may be a craving for books, for in- 
struction in music, or painting or a longing to be able to know 
the blessedness of giving to others. To all such does the 
Exchange afford the most grateful help. So, one young girl 
declared, “My ginger-snaps pay for my music lessons.” 
Another, “I made jelly enough to pay for my tuition at the 
academy last winter.” And still another, “ All the money I 
have for the benevolences at our church I earn by knitting 
and fancy work for the Exchange.” Other instances might be 
cited but here is enough to prove that the work is a noble and 
encouraging one. Would that the number of Exchanges 
might be multiplied; that in all our large towns, especially 
in the manufacturing centers, the praiseworthy institution 
might be established. 

Aside from the pecuniary help it would offer, there would 
be the incentive to “go on unto perfection” in all that per- 
tains to woman’s work. The young girls would be trained to 
furnish “perfect” specimens of the culinary art, as well as 
“lovely ” fancy articles; and one absurd notion would be to- 
tally and for ever dispelled—namely, that if a woman must 
earn money, it can be done only in the school-room, store 
or Office. 

—Rhoda Lander. 


MAXIMS FOR THE HOME. 

“ Do not worry. 

“Eat three square meals a day. 

“ Say your prayers. 

“ Think of your wife. 

“Be courteous to your creditors. 

“ Keep your digestion good. 

“ Steer clear of the biliousness. 

“ Exercise. 

“Go slow and go easy. 

“Maybe there are other things that your especial case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I reckon, will give you 
a good lift."—Adraham Lincoln. 
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POISONS IN FOOD AND DRINK. 
LURKING DANGERS BRED BY IGNORANCE, CARELESSNESS AND 
DISHONESTY. 

EW persons outside the medical profession 

have any idea of the dangers which threaten 
KA us in our daily food and drink, writes Dr. 
Cyrus Edson in the /orum. Disgusting as 
it may be to contemplate, it is nevertheless 
a pretty well proved fact, that in contract- 
ing many infectious diseases, one receives 
into his mouth and stomach germs from 
the systems of persons suffering from those 
diseases. That such germs are most fre- 

wy quently introduced through the medium of 
polluted water, none who has studied the matter will hesitate 
to assert. When the thrifty farmer builds his house he digs 
two holes in the ground as conveniently near as possible. 
The shallower one he makes his cesspool, while from the 
deeper he draws his drinking water. Thus he and his family 
make a connecting link in a sort of endless circulating pro- 
cess—family, cesspool, well, family, etc. : 

The idea that water purifies itself by freezing is very preva- 
lent and deep rooted, but is erroneous. It has led to the use 
of ice from ponds, whose water no one would think of 
drinking. 

Second only in importance to pure water is pure milk. The 
man who waters the milk he sells seldom realizes the gravity 
of his crime. He forgets that milk is often the exclusive 
food of invalids and children, and that just in proportion as 
its strength is reduced so are these robbed of their proper 
nourishment. Occasionally borax, boracic acid and salicylic 
acid are added to milk to keep it from souring in warm 
weather. These are to be condemned because they irritate 
the kidneys and tend to cause Bright’s disease. Milk from 
animals afflicted with consumption has the property of repro- 
ducing that disease. Decomposing hotel or distillery swill, 
or even “ brewers’ grains,” if fed exclusively, will cause an 
excessive flow of weak, unhealthy milk. 

The casein of this milk, when acted on by the gastric juice, 
coagulates into indigestible, putty-like lumps, quite unlike 
the flocculent, easily-digested curds of milk from grass-fed 
cows. Outbreaks of typhoid fever and other infectious dis- 
eases have been traced to milk accidentally contaminated. 
A few years ago, an epidemic of typhoid fever on Washington 
Heights in New York came from an abcess on the udder of a 
milkman’s cow. 

Not a week passes but seizures are made in our public 
markets of carcasses of animals that have died from some 
disease. The flesh of such animals is known as “case” 
meat; the fat looks like wet parchment and the meat smells 
like a corpse. Meat from animals having tuberculosis will 
transmit the disease if undercooked. The flesh of animals 
that have suffered from torture or privation frequently con- 
tains noxious matter which causes a rash, like eczema, to ap- 
pear on the hands of persons who handle it. Of course such 
meat would prove highly injurious if eaten. 

Cattle, sheep and swine are often killed when they have 
pleuro-pneumonia, braxy and hog colera, and their car- 
casses are sold for eating. Diseases which cause suppu- 
ration affect meat more injuriously than those which do 
not. Bob veal is the meat of a calf under four weeks 
old, but most of the bob veal sold in New York is from 
a few hours to three days old. Immature meat is un- 
healthy because it contaifs no nourishing elements and 
because it is extremely indigestible. Indeed, the stomach 
of a small child cannot cope with it, and in the struggle 
the child is sometimes killed. 


— 


Children and delicate persons are those most seriously 
affected by unwholesome food and drink. Candy is adu|ter. 
ated with terra alba, kaolin, starch, finely-ground marble 
dust and pulverized asbestos. Candy has been seize! jp 
New York colored with chrome yellow, Brunswick green, 
red lead, Paris green, arsenical anilyne, burnt umber, Vene 
tian red, vermillion (bisulphuret of mercury), and Prussian 
blue. 

For flavors artificial essences are often made by disti!! ling 
certain chemical salts with alcohol and sulphuric acid. | 
very fragrant one is said to be made by treatment of rotten 
cheese with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potish, 
“ Rock and rye drops” have been made of sugar and fusel 
oil, the latter causing headache, stupor and dizziness. 

The ac.ne of the art of adulteration is reached in fruit 
jellies. Currant jelly sold until a year ago by nearly every 
grocer, was made of dried apples, glucose, water, arscenical 
fuchsine, tartaric acid and glue, all boiled, strained, and kept 
from spoiling in hot weather by salicylic acid. Most of the 
fruit jellies sold to-day are a fraud on the consumer and are 


made principally of glucose, water, dried apples, color flavor | 


and gelatine. 

Canned goods are perfectly healthy, unless partly decom- 
posed when canned or allowed to become so after opening, in 
which case a rank poison is developed. When the ends of 
cans bulge, the gases of decomposition are within. If cans 
are made of tern-plate, they will contribute poisonous lead to 
the contents. Whether vegetables and fruits colored with 
copper are poisonous, there is disagreement. Many physi- 
cians say yes, but Professor Gallipe and M. Pasteur, and 
some other eminent authorities say no. 

Damaged coffee beans are treated with chromate of !cad, 
Prussian blue, soapstone, burnt umber, and other chemicals 
to restore the original appearance. Some “painted ” coffee 
was found to have one-fiftieth of a grain of copper arseniie in 
a quantity needed to make a cup of the beverage. Mexican 
and other cheap coffees are so treated as to make them 
resemble Java coffee. 

Teas are adulterated with colored spent leaves and willow 
leaves. Black teas are “painted,” commonly, with black 
lead; green teas are nearly all colored with Prussian blue, 
tumeric and soapstone. 

Mustard is reduced with terra alba and wheat flour and 
then colored with tumeric, or a poisonous coal tar color 
called Marsh’s yellow. Vermicelli has been colored with 
chromate of lead instead of with eggs or saffron. Bread is 
whitened with alum and, musty flour has been sweetened 
and preserved with sulphate of copper. German bakers use 
an “egg powder” made of our old friend chrome yellow. 
Gelatine is put in oleomargarine to make it absorb more 
water. In short, says Dr. Edson, every beverage we drink 
and nearly every food we eat is liable to be made a source of 
danger to us by the ignorant and dishonest. 


FATTENING EFFECT OF WATER. 


Some observations made by a writer in 7he Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter, have \ed him to the conclusion that, though an ex- 
cessive imbibition of very cold or iced water, especially when one 
is very warm, is not to be commended, there is reason to believe that 
the unlimited use of pure spring water, at its natural temperature, 
is not only very conducive to health, but has an actual tendency to 
favor a fullness and roundness of body. He further remarks that, 
whether this is the result of a better action on the part of the 
digestive, assimilative and depurative functions—owing to the in 
ternal cleanliness or flushing of the human sewers produced by 
large quantities of water—or whether water has some specific 
action in producing this fullness, is not known, nor indeed does i: 
signify, since obsegyation confirms as a fact that the free use of 
water does have t ffect. 
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REOREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


OPENWORK KNITTED LACE. 


2 


Two No. 17 or 18 steel needles. Cast on 


thirty-two stitches, knit across plain once. | 
First row—slip one, two plain, make two, | 


seam two together, two plain, (make one 

narrow) three times, five plain, make two, 

seam two together, one plain, narrow, 

make two, narrow, two plain, make one, 
narrow, make one, three plain. 

Second row—ten plain, seam one, two plain, make two, 
seam two together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, three plain. 

Third row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 


gether, three plain, (make one, narrow) three times, four | 


plain, make two, seam two together, eight plain, make one, 
narrow, make one, three plain. 

Fourth row—fourteen plain, make two, seam two together, 
thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three plain. 


Fifth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- | 


gether, four plain, (make one, narrow) three times, three 


plain, make two, seam two together, one plain, narrow, make | 


two, narrow, four plain, make one, narrow, make one, three 
plain. 

Sixth row—twelve plain, seam one, two plain, make two, 
seam two together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, three plain. 

Seventh row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, five plain, (make one, narrow) three times, two plain, 
make two, seam two together, ten plain, make one, narrow, 
make one, three plain. 

Eighth row—sixteen plain, make two, seam two together, 
thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three plain. 

Ninth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, six plain, (make one, narrow) three times, one 
plain, make two, seam two together, one plain, narrow, 
make two, narrow, six plain, make one narrow, make one, 
three plain. 

Tenth row—fourteen plain, seam one, two plain, make two, 
seam two together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, three plain. 

Eleventh row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, twelve 
plain, make one, narrow, make one, three plain. 

Twelfth row—eighteen plain, make two, seam two together, 
thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three plain. 

Thirteenth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, two plain, (make one, narrow) three times, five 
plain, make two, seam two together, one plain, narrow, make 
two, narrow, thirteen plain. 

Fourteenth row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) 
twice, seven plain, seam one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three 
plain. 

Fifteenth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, three plain, (make one, narrow) three times, four 
plain, make two, seam two together, seventeen plain. 

Sixteenth row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) twice, 
nine plain, make two, seam two together, thirteen plain, make 
two, seam two together, three plain. 

Seventeenth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, four plain, (make one, narrow) three times, three 
plain, make two, seam two together, one plain, narrow, make 
two, narrow, eleven plain. e 

Eighteenth row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) 


Real Scotch linen crochet thread; No. 50. | 


twice, five plain, seam one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether, thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three 
plain. 

Nineteenth row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, five plain, (make one, narrow) three times, two 
plain, make two, seam two together, fifteen plain. 

Twentieth row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) 
twice, seven plain, make two, seam two together, thirteen 
plain, make two, seam two together, three plain. 

Twenty-first row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, six plain, (make one, narrow) three times, one plain, 
make two, seam two together, one plain, narrow, make two, 


| narrow, nine plain. 


Twenty-second row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) 
twice, three plain, seam one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, three 
plain. 

Twenty-third row—slip one, two plain, make two, seam two 
together, thirteen plain, make two, seam two together, thir- 
teen plain. 

Twenty-fourth row—two plain, narrow, (make one, narrow) 
twice, five plain, make two, seam two together, thirteen plain, 
make two, seam two together, three plain. 

Repeat from first row. In answer to several ladies I would 
say this particular linen thread is all made in Scotland, but 
may be had at retail stores in this country. If your dealer 
does not keep it and wants a supply, he can send to J. R. 
Leeson & Co., 298 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

—LEva M. Niles. 
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HIDDEN GOLD. 


“The carpet is old,”’ they said; “it is worthless, and worn, and gray; 

We will have it taken up, and a new one put down to-day. 

Old things should be reverenced, no doubt, but only when owning some 
grace,— 

Which this old carpet does not, and a new one shall take its place.” 


So they went to work, as they said, at the carpet, worn and gray, 
That had covered the office floor of the mint for many’a day; 
But now it was worthless, they said, worthless and worn, and so 
A new one should take its place, and this old thing should go. 


When, lo! as they took it up and shook out each dusty fold, 

The whole of the floor beneath it was covered with shining gold! 
For years and years it had gathered the crumbs of a mighty wealth— 
Caught by the heavy carpet, hid in its folds by stealth. 


They gathered the shining fragments, sifting the gold from the dust, 
A precious harvest, truly, pure and untouched by rust; 

And the carpet they folded away, smiling to think that they 

Had called it worthless and graceless only that very day! 


Ah! what a lesson lies hidden in the folds of the carpet gray— 

A lesson we meet in life constantly, day after day: 

If we would but look for the good, ere condemning it worthless and old, 
We would gather many a fragment of perfect, untarnished gold! 


—/. K. Ludlum. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS BETTER 

To do than to wish you had done. 

To think much, speak little and write little. 

To prefer comfort and propriety to fashion. 

To wear old clothes until you can pay for new ones. 

To tell your friend wy you will not lend him your money. 

To provide an entertainment for your friends within your means 
—not beyond. 

To discharge a debt while you have the money in hand with 
which to do it. 

To let friendship gently creep to a height; if it rushes to it, it 
may soon run itself out of breath, 


| 
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THE 0OZY CORNER. 


[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 43. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one, through the medium of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S 
Cozy Corner, give a recipe for making “Sand Tarts,” mentioned 
in an article entitled “ Literature and Cake-Making,” by “ An Editor 
from Ohio.” I have followed some of the suggestions contained 
in the article named, and am making quite a nice little sum with 
my cakes. I would also like a recipe for making *‘ Rose Cream 
Cakes.” Goop HOUSEKEEPING has become indispensable to me. 

A SUBSCRIBER IN CHICAGO. 


ANSWERS TO VARIOUS INQUIRIES. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Inquiry No. 40.—Fairbanks’ scales are standard for family use, 
and are without a rival. To Mrs. C.—Briggs & Co., 104 Franklin 
street, New York, manufacture the patent transfer papers to trans- 
fer patterns to any fabric.—Constantine’s Tar Sop is recognized as 
superior by leading dermatologists. Inquiry No. 39.—C. S. F. 
can purify olive oil (zo¢ cotton-seed oil) by boiling or straining. 


CANNING TOMATOES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I beg to suggest in regard to Mary Currier Parsons’ directions 
for canning tomatoes in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for 21st inst., that 
she add after the words “scald, peel and cut in pieces ”"—“ then 
throw on a seive coarse enough to allow seeds to pass through and 
press them with the hand.” The reason for doing this is first to 
get rid of the bitter water inside the fruit; second, to dispose of 
many of the unsightly and bitter seeds. There will be plenty of 
water left when the tomatoes are heated and the flavor vastly im- 
proved. If Mrs. Parsons will send me her address I will send her 
some jars that do not require to be tightened when cold. 

HARTFORD, CONN. EDWARD S. SYKES. 


A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER WANTS TO KNOW. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Catherine Owen or Maria Parloa please give me a bill of 
fare suitable for a fashionable tea for eight persons. Should wine 
be served? If so, with what course? If the tea is to be served in 


courses; also will it be proper to have the table decorations of | 


flowers and fruits? If so, on low or high epergnes, bowls or vases? 
The occasion of the tea will be a wooden wedding. Would like 
something suggestive of the occasion to appear on the table, but 
cannot think of anything suitable. Will some one of your writers 
please give me their ideas, also what kind of table cloth to use, 
(whether altogether white) and what size napkins—large, small or 
medium? I shall be under many obligations for the kindness. 

I cannot close without expressing my appreciation of your maga- 
zine; I ama young housekeeper and am extremely fond of it in all 
its details. My husband appreciates fully and is very compli- 
mentary of the many pretty and delicious dishes served at our 
little table made from recipes in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING; he know- 
ing my fondness for the art brought me my first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING and continued to bring them regularly till I sub- 
scribed for it; now neither of us would do without it. 

Houston, TEXAS. Mrs. E. G. BLEKER. 


**LOOKING FOR A RATIONAL WOMANHOOD:” 
To “* One of your Subscribers,” Bolton, N. Y. 

Seeing your tenderly touching inquiry, entitled “ Looking toa 
rational Womanhood,” in No. 34—Goop !!OUSEKEEPING, I am 
stirred with a sympathy to respond, as I too have a precious 
daughter in her teens, growing up into womanhood, which I 
earnestly aspire shall be “ rational” and beautiful in its virtuous 
completeness. As the influences which environ school life are so 


powerful, there can be no care too great in regard to them; and 
teachers equally with school mates need a power greater than 
parents and home circle can compete with. 

It has been my good fortune to have a personal acquaintance 
with a lady, whose character in private life as well as many years 
experience in teaching select school for girls and young ladies, 
eminently entitles her to the confidence of both parents and pupils, 
where my daughter has been a daily student, from her commence- 
ment in the kindergarten, up to the near approach of completing 
her education the ensuing year, with the most unreserved satis- 
faction on the part of her parents. This school is not a “ boarding- 
school,” yet, when pupils desire it, they can become members of 
the lady’s family, and with her daughters enjoy the comforts ani 
pleasures of social life. Pupils are prepared for a college course, 
or “graduated” in her own school, especial attention and care be- 
stowed on backward students and invalids. 

This much information I cheerfully furnish with no other motive, 
than to impart what has been to me a comfort and satisfaction, as 
a very conscientious mother and patron. A MOTHER. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Our Bolton correspondent can have the address of the writer of 
the above on application.—Zdtor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPEAKING MISCELLANEOUSLY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

As an appreciate member of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, I desire to 
encourage its workers by sending a cordial response to many sen- 
timents which appear on its valuable pages; and especially do | 
endorse the noble views expressed in No. 34, by Lily Sherman 
Rice, in her most excellent article ‘“‘ Let Us Have Peace; ” for are 
we not all sadly wanting in the practice of that broad charity, 
toward mental and moral failings, and greatly need, whilst aiming 
to emulate a higher standard of good housekeeping, to diligently 
strive after thoroughly good head keeping. 

It has been a real regret, coupled with a lonely feeling, that 
Mollie and her friends have deserted us ; may we not hope she wil! 
now and again revisit us, if only to show how her husband bears 
the changes that must come into his home, his bill of fare and the 
manner of serving his meals, since the advent of the little auto- 
crat, who demands first foremost attention and care from that 
model housekeeper and wife; we feared “ Harry” would be totally 
“ spoiled.” 

I have been eagerly watching the new numbers for further re- 
ports from the ‘“‘ Male Housekeeper,” whose method of mincing 
meats and other things, he invented and recommended; yet did 
not enlighten as to the kind of utensil, and where it can be pro- 
cured. Being desirous to facilitate, and simplify this usually 
tedious process, so that it will be more readily adopted as a means 
of enjoyably utilizing left-over meats into appetizing dishes, I hope 
the aforesaid benefactor to himself, will favor womankind in genera! 
with his experiences, and, if not an exclusively private article, in- 
form us where to obtain like his chopper. All honor to him in his 
housekeeping. A. B. F. 


SWEET CORN. ONE WAY OF SERVING IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In this season for sweet corn, there are many ways of serving it; 
and while to those who are fortunate to live in sight of it growing, 
and gather it crisp and fresh with dew upon it, there need be little 
variation in the manner of cooking, yet to others who dwell in 
cities, and can procure it only after it has packed and sweated out 
its natural tenderness and sweetness several hours, it becomes a 
matter of importance to render it enjoyable as possible, and miti 
gate the disappointment felt in its flavor, substituting with sugar 
the natural saccharine properties. 

Hence I find the best way is to grate it, and serve by different 
modes of cooking, baking and frying, which make really enjoyable 
additions to the three meals a day; for this end, I have a utensi! 
that excels all the so-called graters ever seen, because easily used, 
without skinning one’s knuckles and roughening one’s nails, and 
leaves the skin adhering to the cob, where it de/ongs, while effi- 
ciently doing its thorough work of gleaning only that portion which 
is suitable to eat. Being of private make and use, it is not to be 
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found in shops, but is such a valuable aid to the troublesome work 
of preparing corn, that I cheerfully favor the women of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING with a description, that they, too, may be bene- 
fitted by my experience and procure one made by any skillful 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
DOUBLE CUNNING. 
One of the most thrilling and fascinating stories of the year is 


worker of tools. It is simply a strip of smooth white wood 12 | George Manville Fenn’s latest and best novel, fitly called “ Double 


inches long, 4 inches wide, 34 of an inch thick, bordened on either 
edge by a beveled moulding; midway is an opening 2 x4 inches 
across which are placed four knives, alternately saw edge and 
plain, to cut the skin and press out juice and pulp, as the ear is 
run across along this canal, dropping into the basin beneath, the 
pulp and juice only, when it is ready to be used in any way desired. 
Hoping to hear of its successful help to some busy and burdened 
housewife, I remain truly a lover of SWEET Corn. 


**DISCIPLINING CHILDREN” AND “A WIFE’S 
ALLOWANCE.” 
Lditer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

| have just finished reading Goop HOUSEKEEPING for August 
7. which is even more interesting than usual. 

| was especially interested in the articles about the care of 
children, for I have charge of a little orphan niece whose father 
died before her birth, and her mother followed him a year afterward. 

I wish every parent could read the article on disciplining chil- 
dren by Rose Dalton, and would heed its sensible teaching. I 
think parents often use the rod because they think it will havea 
quicker effect than any other punishment. I believe children 
should be taught to obey rightful authority but I do not believe 
that it is necessary to whip them into obedience. I think there 
are other methods of punishment that will have a better effect on 
a child’s character. As Rose Dalton says, when children are 
whipped they want to strike back again and would if they were 
strong enough, and I cannot believe that any punishment which 
arouses such feelings can be good for children. I suppose you 
have heard of the boy whose father asked, “ Do you know why I 
am going to whip you?” and who replied, “ Because you are big- 
ger than I am.” 

I know a family of six children, four of them boys, who were 
never struck in their lives, and more obedient children it would 
be hard to find. Not that they were perfect for they had many 
faults, but their parents, while insisting on obedience, were so 
patient and loving that the children wished to please them and 
gradually learned to control themselves. 

I wish that every man who is married or who ever expects to be- 
come a husband would read Zenas Dane’s wise and generous 
words concerning “ A Woman’s Allowance” and would follow his 
good example. If they would I am sure they would have better 
wives and happier homes. My father was a very kind husband 
and I am sure always meant to be considerate of his wife’s feel- 
ings, but I know she could seldom ask him for money without 
having him make such a remark as, “ What an extravagant little 
woman you are,” or “Is it possible you have used all I gave you 
last week?” It was said playfully, without the least intention of 
hurting my mother’s feelings and she never seemed to mind it, but 
Iam sure she did and that she never asked him for money if she 
could help it. Such remarks always made me indignant even 
when I was a child, and I thought then that if I must account to a 
man for every cent that I spent I certainly would rather starve 
than marry. Even if a husband gives his wife all the money she 
wants and does it cheerfully without thinking it is too much, yet if 
she is obliged to as for it I am sure she must feel humiliated. I be- 
lieve that every one who has any income ought to keep an account 
of it so as to know where it goes, but I do not believe that a wife 
ought to account to her husband for every cent she'spends. I 
think the plan of a drawer where both can go is a good one. Mrs. 
Dane is a very fortunate wife. Very few husbands are as gene- 
nerous and considerate as hers. Some men give their wives 
money with the remark, “ Make it go as far as you can.” Just as 
if any wife worthy of her position would not be just as careful to 
spend it well as her husband would. Ifa man is afraid to trust a 
woman with money he ought not to marry her. I object to the 
term “A Wife’s Allowance.” Children should have an “allow- 
ance,” a wife should have her “share.” It is not what she is 
allowed, it is what belongs to her. Miss —— 

CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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Cunning.” There is nota dry or prosy page in this “Tale of a 
Transparent Mystery,” and the interest of the reader after being 
thoroughly awakened in the first chapter, is never for an instant 
allowed to flag until the end is reached. 

The story hinges principally upon the adventures of Arthur 
Range, a wealthy young American who goes to England for a pro- 
longed pleasure trip. He is followed by a quartette of thorough- 
paced sharpers, one of them being a beautiful, attractive woman. 
Failing in their efforts to fleece him by cheating at cards, they kid- 
nap him and confine him in what was once a private mad house. 
There he is treated as a mad man, until even those who would aid 
him to escape, believe him insane. 

His cunning in endeavoring to regain his freedom is matched 
against their efforts to keep him a prisoner until he shall acceed 
to their modest demand for a quarter of a million of dollars ; this 
he of course refuses to pay and American grit is in the end trium- 
phant. A murder and an attempt at slow poisoning, in which the 
would-be poisoner becomes his own victim, are incidents which 
add to the interest of the story. From first to last the reader's 
nerves are kept at the highest tension until with almost a sigh of 
relief the last page is read. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 


WANTED--A SENSATION. 

Stephen Lushington, a metropolitan journalist, temporarily stay- 
ing at Saratoga, wanted a sensation. He found it, and in publish- 
ing it wrought both good and evil. Briefly told, this incident of 
Saratoga life, told by Edward S. Van Zile, is as follows: Erwin 
Murray, a wealthy young New Yorker, is engaged to Margaret 
Hurd, the sister of a clergyman, but is subsequently attracted 
towards Leila Waterman. The brother, the Rev. Samuel Hurd, 
passed through college with one Mayton, who afterwards becomes 
a noted gambler. The journalist discovers that Hurd is financially 
interested in Mayton’s gambling house, and from that fact evolves 
his wished-for sensation. Hurd commits suicide in consequence 
of the exposure, his sister releases Murray from his engagement, 
and he eventually marries Leila. 

There may be Lushingtons in the newspaper world, and journals 
ready to publish sensations of the kind described by Mr. Van 
Zile, without waiting to verify facts, but luckily they are like 
angelic visits. The story is well written and it is hardly necessary 
to state that the plot is decidedly out of the usual run. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Spring- 
field, Mass. Price 25 cents. 


CENTENNIAL ISSUE. 

Among all the centennial and other anniversary issues of news- 
papers, that of the Hampshire Gazette of Northampton, in this 
state, is deserving of much credit. The first number of the 
Gazette was issued on September 6, 1786, and a fac simile of the 
third number is reproduced in the centennial issue of 38 pages. 
Pictures of houses and village scenes and of men are numerous, 
and there is included a great deal of history, biography, and note- 
worthy incident. The labor of preparing this centennial issue was 
great and does much honor to the young and thriving city. The 
city has been the native place and home of many distinguished 
men, it has long been one of the noted towns in the state and it 
has an able and well edited newspaper that bears 100 years with 
constantly growing vigor. 


THE PHANTOM CITY. 

Aided by an imagination as fertile as that of Jules Verne, Wil- 
liam Westall has written a story both wonderful and to a-certain 
extent plausible. Dr. Carlyon, of the Royal Mail steamer Guad- 
alaguivir, having learned that there exists in Central America a 
phantom city, inhabited by a race of people called the Children of 
Light, starts on a voyage of discovery. After enduring many 
hardships and losing his companions, he returns to his starting 
point and again ventures, this time successfully, accomplishing the 
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journey in a balloon. His description of these Children of Light, 
their customs and religion is fascinating in the extreme. To pro- 
pitiate an evil spirit supposed to inhabit a volcano in the vicinity of 
the city, a beautiful maiden is sacrificed every year by being 
- thrown into the crater, and the daughter of Ixtil, the ruler, is to be 
the next victim. Carlyon having saved Ixtil’s life, his friends, 
who have been in captivity in a distant place, are liberated and re- 
join him. The jealousy of the priests is aroused against the 
strangers, they are condemned to death, but Ixtil, in order to save 
his daughter from the sacrifice, marries her to Carlyon and allows 
him, his bride and friends to escape to civilization, first loading 
them down with gold and jewels in a manner reminding one of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” From first to last the story is full of interest, 
and the language and descriptions exceedingly fine. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Spring- 
field, Mass. Price $1.50. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS—JULY. 

The eighth volume of this admirable series furnishes good proof 
that to some poets, at “ the hot month o’ the year ” possesses delights 
as true and sincere as the season of Christmas brings to colder- 
minded and colder-blooded singers. The poets who sing in July, 
we may well understand, are not the town poets. Pent within the 
four brick walls of a city dwelling they can only dream of the June 
that is past and the September that is to come. But the poet of 
the country, he who can roam by the shady banks of cool streams, 
or 

Lie among the tangled grass 
And watch the crinkling billows pass 
O’er seas of clover— 


The crimson-crested ripples run 
From isles of shade to shores of sun— 


to him the month is full of exquisite enjoyment, and he will be in 
full sympathy with the great majority of those whose tributes 
make up the pages of the present volume. Boston: D. Lothrop& 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 


WON BY WAITING 

Is a pathetic, tender story, the sentiment of which is of a re- 
ligious nature. The heroine, an orphan of French parentage, 
finds a home with relatives in an English cathedral town. She is 
by nature generous and warm hearted; they, cold-blooded and un- 
sympathetic and slow to understand one so different from them- 
selves, and, at first prejudiced against her. The story as it de- 
velops shows how her high-mindedness and self-control not only 
overcome the prejudices of her relatives but render her indispen- 


sable to their happiness. Esperance is a most attractive young | 


person and her English cousins, the dean’s daughters, faithful re- 
presentatives of the conservative class to which they belong. The 
story might perhaps have been more céndensed. The first part 
of it, giving a realistic account of the horrors of the Siege of Paris 
during the winter of 1870 and 1871, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing. This work hke “ Donovan” and “We Two” by the same 
author, Edna Lyall, displays a deep research into, and knowl- 
edge of character, and cannot fail tu please those who have read 
this lady’s previous works. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES. 

This is truly a magnifient quarterly, published by the Co-opera- 
tive Building Plan Association, 191 Broadway, New York. It has 
a practical mission, in these days of practical affairs, in placing 
before those who are about to build houses, plans for the same, 
many of them requiring no great outlay of money in the building. 
Beauty, comfort, cheapness and convenience are the desiderata, 
and are all attained to a surprising degree. To one of moderate 
means who wants to build for himself, this publication will be of as 
much service as a moderate legacy. The estimates of cost are 
minute and are so itemized that the reader can compare them with 
variations in his own neighborhood. In No. 3 there is a plat of 
Miss Parloa’s “ model kitchen,” an immense number (55) of house 
plans and perspective views, designs for cistern, small church, 
cheap stables, and carriage houses, the third chapter of an exceed- 
ingly interesting illustrated article on “The Habitations of Man 


in all Ages,” and a large supplementary sheet of colored drawings 
for constructing a paper model house. Price $1 a number; $4 a 
year. 


THE MAGIC OF A VOICE 


Is the title of an exceedingly charming and well told story of 
German life, resembling in many particulars those selected by 
Mrs. Wister for translation. It contains many bright as well as 
many pathetic episodes, and affords the reader a comprehensive 
idea of German customs and modes of thought. The author, Mar- 
garet Russell Macfarlane, is, we understand, an American who 
has passed a portion of her life in Germany, and her familiarity 
with both countries has enabled her with the more skill to present 
the prominent points of difference which make the book sucha 
vivid picture of life in Northern Germany. New York: Cassell & 
Co., Limited. Price $1. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NOTE. 

The Young Naturalist’s Journal is a new Chicago publication 
that merits the attention and subscription of all children who are 
interested in natural history, and all of them should be interested 
in it. The Journa/ will be useful to boys and girls who want to 
know something about this wonderful jworld and the strange 
creatures that live init. Address John Allen, Jr., 79 Best avenue, 
Lake View, Ill. Price 50 cents a year. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Birs OF H@USEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Cake after the soup is a new and queer feature of some New- 
port dinners. 

In Berlin restaurants the table napkins are of paper with a 
colored ornamental border. The paper is not only cheaper than 
linen, the cost being a cent for five napkins, but is a protection 
against pilfering. 

A veteran hotel proprietor at Long Island says it costs 98 cents 
a head per diem to feed his guests, counting all wastage. The 
remainder of the $6 to $8 a day goes for music and other luxuries 
and for the profits. 

New York working girls complain that society ladies visit neck- 
tie factories in their carriages and take away goods to make up at 
their homes, in order to earn pin money. They threaten to circu- 
late a list of these women who are thus taking the bread out of 


| their mouths. 


That abrupt, explosive, discourteous monosyllable “ Thanks,” 
got a Roland for its Oliver the other day, says the Boston Beacon. 
Madam dropped her cardcase in Tremont street, and a brisk little 
newsboy picked it up for her. “Thanks!” said she. “ Welks,” 
said he, and bolted. 


The misuse of the word “lady” reaches its climax in an ana- 
tomical article printed by the /#ter Ocean, which speaks of “a 
lady’s skeleton.” This is a shade worse than the misuse of lan- 
guage upon the photographs which fill a Main street window, 
every one labeled “ Mrs. President Cleveland.”—Buffalo Courier. 


Noticing the recent statement that the favorite feminine exclam- 
ation, “ O dear me,” is actually an oath, being a corruption of “OU 
Dio Mio,” meaning “ O my God,” a correspondent of the Hartford 
Times writes that “Dear me suz” is just as much of a swear, 
being derived from the Spanish exclamation, “ Deus meo, sanctus 
Deus,” “O my God, Holy God.” 

This is said to be a good test for the purity of butter: A clean 
piece of white paper is smeared with a little of the suspected but- 
ter. The paper is then rolled up and set on fire. If the butter is 
pure the smell of the burning paper is rather pleasant; but the 
odor is distinctly tallowy if the “ butter” is made up wholly or in 
part of animal fats. 

If the French are good cooks, they have a great variety of veg- 
etables to help them in being so. They cultivate fifty-six kinds of 
radishes, seventy-nine varieties of turnips, seventy-five sorts of 
haricot or kidney beans, thirty-four kinds of carrots and many 
varieties of lettuce, which include forty-eight of “eas” and seven- 
ty-four of “ cabbage.” 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKkE, MAss. AND NEW YorK City, SEPTEMBER 18, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


This issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
nvited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
ave the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
‘ion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 


News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them | 
flied. Jt will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
jrooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Witt PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goobd HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itis not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
anecessity of circumstcnce and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
incase of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


FAMILY MARKETING. 

Good housewives should be adepts in the art of shopping. The 
family income may be as it may, but the surplus above expenses 
going to the savings account is diminished, if not completely wiped 
out, by faults of economy in the way of shopping. The majority 
of women of the better classes are excellent shoppers, and usually 
buy with economy and discrimination. In buying for themselves 
or others, or for the household, they will make a given amount of 
money go farther than a man will. Their discretion as to uses, 
their expedients, their appreciation as to quality, are keener than 
a man’s, however much he may excel her in large transactions. 

But, though the whole female sex must be given this credit, the 
individuals are numerous who are exceptions, and whose sins in 
shopping act as a sort of blight upon the family and the household. 
Some families seem to have the faculty of buying everything upon 
credit, so that little that the house contains would belong to them 
if their shop debts were paid; they succeed in living upon others 
without molestation. But not many families can get this extreme 
credit. The more common fault, from an economical point of view, 
consists in the little running accounts which, all together, just 
about eat up the income, if they do not go a little farther than the 
income, and make a man think that he is working against a hope- 
less task. 

The extreme form of this bad practice is generally found among 
the people who are usually termed the lower classes, but a milder 
form of it prevails among those who cannot afford it among the 
middle classes. Shop or “store” credit is a siren that lures many 
an uncalculating family into excesses and extravagances that they 
should not, perhaps cannot, afford. Who is not always surprised 
at the sum of his running account? This surprise is the inev- 
itable little detective that tells a purchaser that he has done 
wrong, that he has expended more money than he ought to have 
spent. The man and woman who “pay as they go” will get 
better returns for their money, and will have more to show 
for a given amount of money spent, than those do who habitu- 
ally buy on credit. “Pay as you go” would make one of the 
best of household mottoes. 

A fault, not so much of form as of substance, in shopping is that 
foolish, unconsiderate, undiscriminating purchasing that gets a 
poor return for money expended. Probably no feminine fault in 
shopping is so glaring as this one, where it is found at all. Some 


women are conspicuous for constantly buying something, and yet 


for having little at home to show for it. Their purchasing is ill 


| directed. They buy a gown or some other article of dress, but the 


selection is made so incompetently that the color soon fades, or 
the fabric falls to pieces, or the garment is unbecoming. If this 
housewife does the marketing, she will get such pieces of meat as 
she does not know how to cook economically, or she will buy 
vegetables that, somehow or other, are considerably wasted. If 
she gets perishable articles, she will buy too large a quantity of 
them, so that a portion must spoil. There will be a want of dis- 
crimination as to quality, and the merchant will succeed in selling 
to her goods of inferior quality, which are deceptively prepared, 
and which the good shopper is on her guard against. 

The best shoppers in this country are found among the middle 
classes, who live in comfort, without much luxury. They com- 
monly show an.ample equivalent for every dollar expended. The 
large majority of the women of this class are excellent shoppers, 
and the men too. Among more wealthy people there are associated 
both extremes in excessive form. The traits that have made a 
person wealthy are quite likely to be the same that make a skillful 
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Good HouUsEKEEPING. 


buyer; his possessions may represent wealth saved as well as 
wealth acquired. On the other hand, the riches may have been 
got by good fortune by a person who has few of he characteristics 
that tell in wise shopping, and hence the other extreme. The 
shopping of the wealthy is either the very best or the very worst. 

The poorest classes do much to keep themselves in poverty by 
their almost invariably uneconomical shopping. Among both men 
and women improvidence shows itself on every hand. The house- 
wives of these families are generally intrusted with the duties of 
purchasing the family supplies, and they make a spectacle of 
misdirected efforts. There is no idea of the fitness of things, of 
differences in quality, of long use. It is a feast at times, to be fol- 
lowed by long deprivation, just as members of the lower races, 
Indians, aboriginal Mexicans and the like, when they have earned 
a few dollars, will feast on canned oysters and other delicacies, 
and then go on short and poor rations for weeks. 

Some women, who may have good taste, are yet so lacking in 
representativeness, that goods that look well on the counter turn 
out to be unsuitable after they have been bought and put into use. 
Other buyers get what they do not need, what is practically useless 
to them or their family; they buy too much; they buy in a scarce 
market early in the season, and scrimp themselves in a plentiful 
market afterwards to pay for it; they buy indecisively, and, after a 
purchase, are sorry that it has been made. 

When a shopper has shortcomings, let her observe her friends 
who are successful buyers; let her ascertain how it is that every 
cent that goes out figures in a telling purchase; why the house is 
full of comforts and the inmates are well and agreeably supplied 
with the things that they can have, without a waste of earnings; 
why it is that the household is attractive on a small expense 
account. If the wherewithal is limited, the comforts, luxuries and 
well-being of the family depend on its application, and every house- 
wife should perfect herself for the wise performance of this duty. 


GUARD AGAINST ADULTERATION. 

A circular from the new Massachusetts State Board of Health 
calls attention to those foods and drugs that are most likely to be 
adulterated. Mixed with spices are starch and other foreign pow- 
ders, and this is particularly true of pepper and mustard. In cream 
of tartar are gypsum and starch; in baking powders, alum and 
other harmful ingredients; cheaper fats and oils in lard; vinegar 
has not the required amount of acetic acid, and is colored; honey 
is made of cane sugar, glucose, and other substances; jellies are 
not made of the fruits that they pretend to be made of; in coffee 
there is a mixture of cheaper substances; maple sugar and syrup 
get glucose, and olive oil is made of cotton seed oil. 

Special attention is called to the fact that all mixtures and com- 
pounds must be labeled as such, and that, to cover up the fact, the 
requirement of the law is evaded as much as possible by printing 
the words “compound” or “ mixed” in an inconspicuous place on 
the label. 

A housekeeper will avoid some adulterated articles by buying 
foods as near the unmanufactured state as possible—pepper in the 
berry, coffee unground, honey in the comb, fruits for jellies—and 
by always buying the best. Don’t be enticed into buying an infe- 
rior article because the price is low. 

Essential oils are adulterated with turpentine; pharmacopzial 
wines and liquors may have an excess or deficiency in required 

. Strength of alcohol and excess of solid residue, addition of water 
or sugar; cochineal is loaded with heavy foreign powders; opium, 
cinchona and their preparations, particularly powdered opium 


and tincture of opium, and citrate of iron and quinine, and quinin. 
pills, have deficiency of weight and strength. 

Since the enactment of the laws of 1882, and the succeeding 
years, providing for the inspection of food and drugs by the Boarj 
of Health, 175 complaints have been entered in court againy 
dealers for violation of such laws in 40 or more cities and town; 
in the state. 


LIFE A CONSTANT PRECAUTION. 

The generation of poisons in putrefying food by a chemical pm. 
cess was the important discovery principally of a German chemist 
It broke the surface of a highly important field of knowledge anj 
offered a solution to many a mysterious case of poisoning. \ vey 
virulent poison, for instance, is formed in decomposing milk and 
no doubt the cases of ice cream poisoning that now and then startle 
the country were traceable to this cause. 

Those who read the article on this subject elsewhere in this 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will have cause to remark, as 
they have doubtless time and again remarked before, that the pro. 
gress of civilization is rendering necessary an endless variety of 
precautions for the preservation of health and life. That is to say, 
the intellectual burden increases heavily. One does not liveas 
his remote ancestors did, without thought of the morrow and with 
no knowledge of the thousand bodily dangers that beset him, all 
unknown in the far past. But this burden of foresight and pre. 
caution; though some people are prone to sigh over its heaviness, is 
after all a pleasurable one. For, what is its result? A longer life; 
and a life, too, vastly more abounding in physical and mental hap- 
piness than was ever enjoyed in the past; a life more free from the 
ills and pains that beset the body than: life would be in ignorance. 
Every effort that reveals a lurking danger to life or health isan 
investment for all time, promising unceasing return in happiness. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is almost a household necessity.—/owell 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is as indispensable as the family flour 
barrel.— Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 


Goop HoOUvUSEKEEPING is one of the very best magazines. You 
can’t help but like it—A¢hol (Mass.) Chronicle. 


Goop HOoOUuUSEKEEPING is an excellent periodical. The liouse- 
keepers justly prize it—Zewéston (Me.) Journal. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is one of the best publications in the 
country. Those without it miss a great deal.—orthville (Da 
kota) Advance. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is by far the finest publication of which 
we have any knowledge. It has a long list of the brightest and 
most readable writers.—C/aremont (VV. H.) Advocate. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is not a compilation of cheap truck. 
Each department is conducted by an expert and its articles are 
prepared by specialists of the highest character.—Spencer (.)/ass.) 
Sun. 


From cover to cover Goop HOUSEKEEPING is replete with good 
things, the enterprising publishers sparing no expense to get the 
best the market affords and then they serve it well.— West C/ester 
(Pa.) Record. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING has the best known and most accom: 
plished writers of the day. Every article is fresh and we wonder 
how any one who is fortunate enough to obtain one number can 
get along contentedly without succeeding (4. 
#1.) Telegraph. 
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~ 4 PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


(Re-published by request.) 
MOTHERHOOD. 

“Child of my love, I never yet 

Iiave looked upon thy face, 
I never yet have clasped thee in 

A mother’s fond embrace ; 
As yet close nestling near my heart, 
Of my own being thou art part.” 


“That heart supplies my life and thine, 
Being of mystery— 
And with its every beat I send 
Some thought of love to thee. 
What are thy dreams, my wondrous guest, 
As thus thou broodest in thy nest?” 


“ Are they of worlds whose azure streets 
So lately thou hast trod? 

For thou wast a spirit that I know— 
Fresh from the hand of God. 

Can I forget the awe I felt 

When first I knew such with me dwelt?” 


“When first, with feeble fluttering 
Thy spirit inly stirred, 

A faintly quivering trembling thing, 
Like some sweet frightened bird ; 

That half-reluctantly had come 

To tind a new and untried home.” 


“ Life is before thee, darling mine, 
With all its hopes and fears ; 
Sad, joyful life, sweet, bitter life, 
Laden with smiles and tears; 
And what existence holds for thee 
Is hidden in futurity.” 


“T often fear that thou wilt find 
This but a dreary earth— 
I sometimes think that thou mayst live 
To curse thy very birth; 
For thou a spirit child of mine, 
Wilt live when suns have ceased to shine.” 


“And yet I do not fear to launch 
The precious freighted bark, 

Filled though it be with wealth untold, 
Upon life’s waters dark ; 

I do not fear; God sits above— 

He is our Father—He is love.” 


“Thy life to rear—I do not know— 
Perhaps ’twill not be mine; 
I cannot tell, I may yield up 
My life to give thee thine; 
Just time perhaps for one long kiss, 
And then to leave thee motherless ! ” 


“Tt would be hard, methinks to go 
And leave thee thus alone, 
And hard that thou shouldst never know 
Thy mother; tender one. 
Kind friends would gird the round, my dove, 
But what can peer a mother’s love?” 


“If it be so remember, love, 
When years shall pass thee by, 

Thy mother breathed for thee a prayer, 
E’en with her latest sigh; 

And oh, to her may it be given 

To meet and know her child in heaven!” 


“T sit and ponder on the guise 
In which thou’ll greet the day. 
Hast thou thy father’s eagle eyes, 
Or mine of milder ray ? 
Hast thou his ample forehead fair ? 
Hast thou my brown luxuriant hair?” 


“Wilt thou present thyself a son 
Of Adam’s lordly race? 
Or as a daughter fair of Eve, 


Shrinking in pensive grace? 
Will men confess thy beauty’s power? 
Will genius be thy radiant dower ?”’ 


“Dreams! dreams! but come, my darling 
And let us see thy face ; ~ fone, 
Come to thy father’s sheltering arms, 
Thy mother’s fond embrace ; 
Warm hearts await thy advent, love, 
And God our Father sits above.” 
—Unidentified. 


(Re-published by request.) 
GONE. 
Soft in their warm white bed, 
My babes lie sleeping ; 
While I, with tenderest care, 
Close watch am keeping. 


Closed are the sweet, blue eyes, 
Golden hair streaming ; 

While soft and still they lie, 
Pleasant thoughts dreaming. 


Dreaming of happy play, 
Each bright to-morrow ; 

While I beside them pray, 
** Banish all sorrow.” 


Low in the cold, green grave 
My babes lie sleeping: 

While I beside them kneel 
Quietly weeping. 


Closed are the sweet blue eyes, 
Golden hair streaming 

Damp, with the dews of death 
Never more gleaming. 


Vacant the quiet home. 
“Father, oh! help me 
Help me to bear the cross 
That ¢iou has sent me.” 
—Murgery in Boston Traveller. 


** THERE’S NO HOUSE WITHOUT ITS 


HUSH.” 

There is no house without its “ Hush!” 
The mother keeps 

Sweet vigils o’er the snowy sheet, 

That wraps the restless form so sweet. 
The mother keeps 

Delighted watch. With rosy blush 

And lifted finger whispers, “ Hush!” 
The baby sleeps. 


There is no house without its ‘‘ Hush!” 
The mother keeps 

Such anxious watch, and kneeling prays, 

** Ah God, so few have been his days ! 

So sweet and gentle are his ways!” 
The mother keeps 

A lifted prayer, till she can say, 

“Hush! hush! tread noiselessly to-day ; 
He sleeps! he sleeps” 


There is no house without its “ Hush!” 
Joy holds its lease, 

And up and down each silent hall, 

Love hears Death’s solemn footsteps fall 

And answers mutely to his call. 

+ Joy holds no lease, 

We have no words Death’s will to stay, 

We only hush our moans, and stay 
“ Depart in peace.” 


There is no soul without its “‘ Hush!” 
Life has surcease— 
Sweet restful pauses, when we hear 
Some wondrous voice, low, sweet and clear, 
Life hath surcease— 
Calm, holy hours, when we are “ still,” 
And hush our souls to all God’s will, 


In perfect peace. 
— Unidentified. 


KISS OF THE WIFE THAT’S TRUE. 


There’s the kiss pressed on the lips of the 


child— 
Of lovers when parting at night ; 
The kiss of mother our sorrows beguiled, 
Making the face cheery and bright ; 
The kiss so silly of girls who meet, 
Who so blisslessly kiss in lieu; 
But the kiss that lasts and makes life sweet, 
Is the kiss of the wife that’s true. 


Kisses in kinds as ‘ountless as sands— 
Of friendship, betrayal, deceit ; 
The kiss on the eyes, the forehead and hands, 
The kiss that is awkward and neat; 
The kiss that’s given—the one we steal, 
The kiss that awakes us all through ; 
But the sweetest kiss that lips can feel, 
Is the kiss of the wife that’s true. 


There’s the kiss of youth and the kiss of years, 


And the kiss we lay in the grave; 
The kiss we press in sunshine and tears— 
The kiss for the brow of the brave; 
Sut the kiss that is the kiss of life, 
To him who the gamuts run through— 
That bring surcease to anguish and strife, 
Is the kiss of the wife that’s true. 
~—New York Mail and Express. 
A HYMN FOR EVENTIDE. 
Day is waning into shadow, 
Darkness dims the hill and meadow, 
Till the stars light up the even 
From their crystal towers in heaven. 


With its lantern earthward swinging, 
See the firefly heavenward winging ; 
While from crannied wall and thicket 
Comes the carol of the cricket. 


Peace, with hushing finger lifted, 
Cheers the heart by sorrow rifted, 
Pointing to the Comfort-Giver 
And the home beyond the river. 


As an island ocean-bounded, 

Lord, thy love hath me surrounded : 
In thy pastures thou hast fed me, 
By the restful waters led me. 


Thou hast given from thy treasure 
Bounties more than I can measure : 
Yea, my Father! not a minute 

But has come with goodness in it. 


Years there were that brought me crosses, 
Times of pain and grief and losses ; 

Stull they carried in their keeping 
Sowing-time and harvest reaping. 


As the span of life shall lengthen, 

Lord, my faith and patience strengthen : 
Daily to thee bring me nearer, 

Daily to me be thou dearer. 


After thine, O holy Saviour! 
Pattern’d be my life’s behavior : 
Less of self in all my bearing, 
More for others daily caring. 


When shall come the soul’s undressing, 
May I fall asleep with blessing, 
And awake in glory’s morning 
Clad in robes of thine adorning. 
— Thomas Mackellar. 


HOME. 
An ear that waits to catch 
A hand upon the latch ; 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win; 
A world of care without, 
A world of strife shut out, 
A world of love shut in. 

—Dora Fernwell. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The return of many summer wanderers, and an increased demand for 
food, makes the aspect around our markets a busy one. The opening of 
the oyster season, besides, always means an impetus in trade. The in- 
coming of ducks has filled up the game hooks and cool weather brings 
out poultry from refrigerators to the stands. Canvas back, red head, 
and mallard ducks are shot in the far West, and although not as fine as 
those from Havre de Grace, which arrive later in the season, they reach 
here in good condition and are unusually heavy and fat. Melons are 
very plentiful, but Hackensack muskmelons are inferior this season, and 
growers contemplate obtaining a new strain, as both sweetness and flavor 
is wanting in the old. Watermelons are scarce and high priced. 


FISH. 

The receipts of fish are so light, both in choice and standard varieties, 
that dealers are troubled to meet the demand, particularly in green sal- 
mon, bluefish, native Spanish mackerel, cod and haddock. A dearth 
in codfish always advances the price of other fish. A large catch of shad 
weighing 4 pounds each, off the coast of Maine, has supplied fish benches 


‘ with a novelty. The shad cost 50 cents each. Native Spanish mackerel 


are nearly run out; they bring 50 cents a pound, while Chesapeake 
mackerel are 30 cents a pound. Extra large fresh mackerel are 25 cents 
each, and those of medium size are 15 cents. Both Columbia river and 
frozen Kennebec salmon cost 35 centsa pound. Smelts from Canada 
have just appeared, and are large and prime. It takes from 4 to8 of 
these to make a pound, which cost 15 cents. Rhode Island scallops are 
just in; these are 50 cents a quart. Kingfish are very fine and 25 cents a 
pound. - It is difficult to procure chicken halibut; both these and halibut 
are 25 and 18 cents a pound. Blackfish are 12% cents, porgies 12 cents, 
and red snappers 15 cents a pound. Pompano is the choicest pan-fish ; 
it is 40 cents a pound. Sheepshead are 20 cents, striped bass 20 and 25 
cents, eels 18 cents, sole 8 cents, perch 12% cents, and ciscos 10 cents a 
pound. Large sea bass are 15 cents, and small ones are ro cents a pound. 
Lobsters run extremely small and are so scarce as to be 15 cents a pound. 
Hardshell crabs are $3 a hundred. Soft crabs bring from 75 cents to 
$1.50 a hundred. Cray fish are $3.50 a hundred. Prawns bring $1.50 a 
gallon. Green turtle is 18 cents a pound. In fresh water fish we have 
whitefish, salmon trout and pickerel, all costing 15 centsa pound. Frogs’ 
legs are 40 cents a pound. Present indications point to an abundant and 
excellent supply of oysters. The salty Rockaways and fresher Shrews- 
burys are the first of the choice stock for serving on the half shell; 
these are 75 cents a hundred. ‘“ Box”? sizes are $1.25 a hundred, and 
**extra’’ sizes, suitable for frying, are $2 a hundred. Clams are particu- 
larly good at present. Extras are 60 cents a hundred, small clams are 30 
cents a hundred, hardshell clams are 65 cents a hundred, and little necks 
are 40 cents a hundred. 
SALTED AND PICKLED FISH. 


Gloucester and Portland mackerel arriving do not weigh more than half 
a pound, being large, but thin. They cost 10 and 15 cents each. If in 
fine condition they should weigh a pound. Halifax salmon is the only 
sort being smoked at present; it is 30 cents a pound if cut or 25 cents by 
the whole fish. Old smoked salmon is 25 cents a pound cut. The salt 
fish market is ina poor state with the exception of codfish. George’s 
bank is very fine and 8 and 10 cents a pound. New smoked haddock is 
just arriving, costing 20 cents a pound. Anchovies sell for 50 cents 
akeg. Sardines have advanced in price selling for 25 cents a quarter 
box. Boneless herring are'18 cents a box. Dutch herring are $1 and 
$1.50a keg. Smoked eels are 25 cents a pound. Finnan haddies are 
12 cents a pound. Kippered herring are 50 cents a dozen. Smoked 
and salt herring are 30 cents a dozen. Pickled lobster is 25 cents a pound 
and very scarce. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Canvas back ducks, shot in the Mississippi River, weigh 6 pounds to 
the brace, and bring $3.50; red head ducks weigh 4 and 5 pounds to the 
brace, and bring $1.75; mallard ducks are $1.75 a brace; black ducks are 
$1, widgeons are 87% cents, gray ducks are 75 cents, teal ducks are 75 
cents, and wood ducks are 87% cents a brace. Partridges and woodcock 
cost $1.75 a brace. Chicken grouse are $1.50a brace. English pheasants 
bring $3.50 a brace. Reed birds are 75 cents a dozen. Small snipe cost 
25 cents a dozen, curlew snipe are 30 cents each, English snipe 25 cents, 
and New Jersey snipe 30 cents each. Grass plover bring 50 cents each, 
and corn plover 30 cents. Small yellow legs are 15 cents, and large ones 
are 30 cents each. Doe witch are 20 cents each. Ducklings are 18 
cents, atid mongrel ducks 20 cents a pound. Goslings are 20 cents, geese 
15 cents, and mongrel geese 20 cents a pound. Capons have fallen to 25 
cents a pound. Extra turkeys are 18 cents, boiling turkeys are 15 cents, 


and Vermont mutton turkeys are 20 cents a pound. Bucks county fow\ 
are 16 cents, and scalded fowls cost 14 cents a pound. Philacelphj, 
spring chickens bring 25 cents a pound; Long Island spring chickens 
are 20 cents a pound; small Long [sland chickens are 18 cents a pound: 
Western and stewing chickens are 15 cents a pound; Maryland chicken 
cost 20 cents each. Squabs are 25 cents each; small squabs are 15 cen 
each. Stall fed pigeons bring $2.50 a dozen. 


MEATS. 


Spring lamb costs 18 cents a pound for hindquarter and 14 for for 
quarters. Lamb chops are 22 and 25 cents a pound. Loin veal js », 
cents, and leg veal 22 centsa pound. Breast veal is 15 cents and cy. 
lets are 28 and 3o cents a pound. Shoulder of veal is 15 cents a pound 
and ribs are 24 cents a pound. Calves heads are 60 cents each and ha. 
lets are also 60 cents. Calves feet are 1o cents and brains 5 cents a pair, 
Sweetbreads cost 10, 20, and 25 cents each. Prime rib roast is 20 cents 
and porter house roast and porter house steak are 28 cents a pound, 
Sirloin steak is 20 cents, and round bone steak is 18 cents a pound, 
Flat bone steak is 20 cents, and fresh rump beef is 15 cents a pound, 
Fillet of beef costs 60 cents a pound. Chicago fillets are 30 and 35 cents 
a pound. Leg beef is 7 cents a pound, and help roast is 15 cents q 
pound. Mutton will not be prime until November. Prices of pork te. 
main as last quoted. Sucking pigs are $2.50 each. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 

There is a temporary shortness in the egg supply on account of country 
dealers laying down eggs for the fall season. These are being packed in 
oats or are placed in cold storage. The latter is the best, but not always 
available. Eggs placed in cold storage, at a temperature from 38° to 40°, 
will keep good for two months; after that they are no longer “fresh.” 
Western eggs cost 17 and 18 cents a dozen. But few are arriving from 
Pennsylvania. New laid eggs are 30 cents a dozen, Long Island eggs 
are 22 cents, and handled eggs are 20 cents a dozen. 

Butter of a choice quality has advanced to 28 and 30 cents a pound, 
Good table butter is 20 and 25 cents a pound; cooking butter sells from 
12 to 20 cents a pound; small lots of Philadelphia butter arrive, bringing 
35 and 40 cents a pound; unsalted butter is 50 cents a pound. ‘The best 
quality of this is all made in one dairy in Ulster county. Ordinary 
butter made without salting does not compare in excellence with that 
which is manufactured in this one place. 


VEGETABLES. 


New Jersey celery has improved very much in a week, so that there is 
but small demand for Western celery which is 35 cents a bunch, while 
that from New Jersey is 15 cents. Sweet potatoes are 30 cents a half 
peck; new potatoes are 20 cents a half peck. Peerless potatoes from 
New Jersey arrive in bad condition ; they sell for $1.25 and $1.50 a barrel. 
Long Island rose potatoes cost $1.75 and $2 a barrel. White turnips are 
5 cents a bunch; Russia yellow turnips are 15 cents a half peck; Lima 
beans are 25 cents a quart shelled or 25 cents a half peck in the pod. 
Long Island Romaine lettuce is 7 cents a head; sweet corn is 25 centsa 
dozen ears; field corn costs 20 cents; cauliflowers bring from 20 to 25 
cents a head. String beans and butter beans are 15 cents asmall measure; 
green peppers are 25 cents a dozen; cucumbers are 15 cents a dozen. 
Kohlrabi is’5 cents for a bunch of three; endive is 5 cents a head, and 
nasturtions are 25 cents a quart; savoy cabbage is 8 and ro cents a head; 
red cabbage costs 15 and 20 cents a head; Gherkins are 25 cents a hur 
dred. Yellow and red onions are 15 cents a small measure; white onions 
are 15 cents a quart; carrots are 3 cents for a bunch of 4; tomatoes are 
15 cents a quart ; okra is 25 cents a hundred; beets are 3 cents for a bunch 
of 5. New herbs are just in costing 2 and 3 cents a bunch; salsify is 10 
cents a bunch; new garlic is 15 cents a bunch; parsley and mint are5 
cents a bunch; shallots are 30 cents a quart; mushrooms are from the 
hot-house and $1.25 a pound; radishes are 2 cents a bunch; spanish onions 
are 7 cents a pound ; squashes cost from 1oto 15 cents each. Preserving 
egg tomatoes are $1 a peck; French artichokes cost 25 cents each. 


FRUIT. 


The Delaware peach crop is heavier than was anticipated. There isa 
falling off in New Jersey peaches, and they have not compared with 
those from Delaware thisseason. Sound fruit brings from $1 to $1.25 4 
basket and selected peaches cost $1.50 and $2 a basket. Table 
peaches are sold by the dozen for from 40 to 60 cents; only inferior fruit 
can be purchased by the quart. Grapes make a very handsome show 0 
fruit stands ; California Muscats cost $1 for a box containing 5 pounds; 
Concord grapes are prime and 20 cents a pound; Delaware and Niagara 
grapes are also 20 cents a pound. Only a few California grass plums It 
main which bring 40 cents a dozen; Quackenboss plums are 15 cents4 
quart; Damson and egg plums for preserving are $1 a peck. Partlett 
pears for table use bring 40 and 50 cents adozen. Table apples are » 
cents a half peck. Hackensack muskmelons are $1.50 a dozen. Water 
melons are 60 and 75 cents each. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


Give the Children Pure Food. 


Impure food that may not seriously affect the stronger digestive organs of an 


dult will frequently cause the most serious illness in a child. Too frequently 
his important fact is overlooked, and children are made sick from eating articles 
at have been taken by adults without apparent injury. 


A child’s food is largely cakes and bread, and these articles, when light, 
weet, and composed of materials free from deleterious substances, are easily 
igested, nutritious and wholesome. When these articles are made from pure 
nd wholesome baking powder, they are much more healthful and nutritious 
an when prepared from yeast or other leavening agent. But a danger arises 
‘om the fact that so many of the baking powders of the market are so impure 
s to render the food unwholesome. In fact, chemical analysis has devel- 
ped the fact that all the baking powders now upon the market, with the 
ingle exception of the Royal Baking Powder, contain either lime, alum, 
bhosphates, or acids, of an injurious character. When bread or cake is made 
ith the use of such adulterated articles, these injurious substances pass 
nto the system, and are the source of very much of the disease with 
hich our children are afflicted. 


Persons who have not strong constitutions, growing girls, young chil- 
ren, and many ladies, are particularly liable to the evil effects produced 
by the adulterants found in these cheap baking powders. Hartburn and 
he prevalent forms of indigestion are often traceable solely to their action 
yon the alimentary organs. Prof. Willard Parker, U. S. Surgeon-General 
Hammond, Prof. Alonzo Clark, and eminent physicians all over the country, 
ave spoken most earnestly of the evils arising from such food. 


The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder 
bre unquestioned, The official reports of the U. S. Government Chemists 
awe put this fact beyond all controversy. Prof. Mott reported that the 
oyal was undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder made. 
Prof. Love’s report showed it to be of the highest strength, while Prof. 
McMurtrie, Chemist-in-Chief of the U. S. Agricultural Department, at Wash- 
ngton, D. C., found the Royal the only baking powder in the country free 
rom both lime and alum, and absolutely pure. 


There should be as much care in the choice of a baking powder as 
0 obtain pure milk, or in having a prescription compounded from pure 
lugs and not from poisons. Pure, wholesome and delicious bread and 
ake are assured by the use of the Royal Baking Powder. 


BILIOUS ! ATTACKS 


Headaches, Constipation, and Pain in the Of Bilious Colic muy always be relieved 
Side and Back are caused by a disordered , by the use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. **I 
Liver, and are cured by taking Ayer’s|had been subject to Bilious Colie for 
Pills, **For the past two years I have| years, and until I commenced taking 
sutlvred from Constipation, Headache, | Ayer’s Pills never found any medicine to 
and General Debility. My skin was yel-|help' me. Last summer, during an at- 
low, and I had constant pain in my side ! tack, I was induced to try this remedy, 
wil back. Other medicines failing, I took | and was speedily cured. I should not feel 
three boxes of Ayer*s Pills, and am cured. | safe without a box of these Pills in the 
—lerbert Elwell, East Saginaw, Mich. house. — Angie F. Thwing, Saugus, Mass, 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr.J,C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists, 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* Packer’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness o 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”—7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 18386. 


* PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


ISVS 


A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
brated EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WASH 


for. ART EMBROIDERY. 


For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


lactated Food 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREPARED FOOD FOR 
NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is 
unable, wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe 
substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other food answers so perfectly in such cases. 
It causes no disturbance of digestion, and will be rel- 
ished by the child. 


IN COLERA INFANTUM, 
This predigested and easily assimilated Food will 
surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach. In dysfefsia, and in all 
wasting diseases it has proved the most matritious and 
palatable, and at the same time the most economical 
of Foods. There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by druggists—2$c., $1.00. 
te A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” free on application. i 
WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


CURE 


PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR DRUMS Perfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position, All 
pouceresssen and even whispers heard distiactly. Send for 
illu 


strated book w testimonials, FREE. Addressorcallon 
F. HISCOX, 8§3 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, 


NEW ERA COFFEE! 


E WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
ORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 


_. CONSTIPATION 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. If any reader of Goov Houss- 
KEEPING Will send 30 cents to the proprietor to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- 
pound package of this new coffee with full directions for using, and a trial order is solicited. 

Please send for one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, - - 167 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


REFRIGERATORS 


rior porcelain 


Send for circular. 


F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. | 


F. ROLOSON’S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. pos 


We challenge the world as to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 
Any size, shape or tee | desired, from #5 up. Supe- 
ined water cooler in family 
sizes; no ice put in water for drinking. 


We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia and all others. 
Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


12 tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 


WHEW Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
a2c. stamp, STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohic, 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 

Pa Owing to the diagonal 

J elasticity of the cloth 
wil! fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 

PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 


and upwards. Mention this paper. 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


' Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purc 


AST ED INTHLIR OWN JUICES 


GAUZEOVEN DOOR 
1 FOUND EXCLUSIVELY 

Sen Jor Spec iat Circular te 

SMITHAANTHONY STOVE 
BOSTON. MASS. ° 


FLORENCE 
LAMP STOVE, 


Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. 


Weight 4 3-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 
= Will boil a Cas of water 


Yierate a fire in a range. 
4 Sent to any address in the 
U.8. express paid, on re- 
Eceipt of ®2.00. Send 
for circular, etc., to 
Florence Machine Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
a 


se 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of | 


all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa ver 

large Tea and Coffee business, besides sendin: rae | 
from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver- Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, ff and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mentien 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
rments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
ping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- 
fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, 


maton recipe AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P, O, Box 239, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; reli 
oor instantly, and rapidly healing the wound: 
Gives prompt and nent relief in BURNS 
8CALDS. CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS 
and 


INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHO 
YELLOW, TYPAUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, 
from 

n NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discha 
the EAR, OZAZNA A ffections of the ANTROM. and 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon tu both 

For BICK-ROOMA. a 

or *K- , and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to the spread 
CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 
own, 


For Sale by Drug gists and General Merchandise Dealers 


| 
‘LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Specific and Only Remedy for 
THE CURE OF DYSPEPSIA. RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
BricuHT’s Disease, GRAVEL, DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS & BLADDER. 

Nature’s remedies need no touch from the hand of man. 
They cure ‘as the sunshine and the air.” Note our confidence 
Three Cal. Trial Jug to any Invalid Free 
Upon receipt of 40 cents, cost of jug, which may be returned, 

tor Pamphlet taining Testi ials of the most emi- 

nent physicians in the country, mailed free to any address, 

LONDONDERRY LITHIA CO., Nashua, N.H. 
FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY BY 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


HoLyokK 


Keeps 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO.. Boston. 
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Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugy, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids 
re sent by m 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, 


F 

COCOATHETAE- 

are); 345 

GOLD 2—“ Cook 

MEDAL. blank | 

New Orleans, 1884. \Rresting pc 

d s Tin mailed for 10 Cents, ted Cloth I 

H.0.WILBUR & SONS. PHILA 

*Biminated C 

FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS—A «apy, 
scriptive Pamphlet on the Uses of Chocolate, s 

Free with the above. D.; 273 

7—“ Mrs. 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitalloth Bindi 
for presents. Express charges lig 2 
Refer to all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 8—“ Firs 


F. GUNTHER, G,” by M: 


Addr 
Confectioner, Miss P. 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for /mmeti 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvali/s. A@ 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dysp 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., DansviLir. N. 
Sole Manufacture 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYcLE 


Send $1, or $5 for a Remnant 
retail box by Express, of the bam. di T 
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‘PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PustisHers. 
ark W. BRYAN. D. H. Sackett. W. R. Bryan. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 


D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


»)50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HoLyoKE, MAss. SEPTEMBER 18, 1886. New York Cliry. 


oop HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
tpaid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
nths. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
int post-paid. 

cate ms may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
te, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


very full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


t—“ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
are); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2—“COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
th blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
resting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
loth Binding. 

3—“ TwenTy-Six Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
inated Cioth Binding. 

4—“DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ted Cloth Binding. 

s—“TuE CoTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
pminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
i. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7—‘Mrs. GILpIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
f Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
binding. This book and “Camp CooKERY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
loth Binding. 

§—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
G,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
ith Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKERY”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
hte addresses, and a copy of ‘Ice CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
amo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
OOKING ;”” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 
titicism.”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

1.—"COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
6 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12—“THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
pubstantial Cloth Binding. 

13—“TEREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

4—WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
ty Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincolns “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘* WEBSTER’Ss UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List Il. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.— CATHERINE OWEN’s NEw Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—‘ KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—*‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 IIlustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—“* LADIES MANUAL OF FaNCcy Work,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—“ WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—‘* THE USAGES OF THE BeEsT Society,’ A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother's 
Half Minutes. and suggestions for Christmas. 

27-—“* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘* GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ** HEALTH AND HoME LiBrary,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”’ 
3,-‘ Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-“*Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; ”’’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


30.—* A Boy’s WORKSHOP ;” 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.—“‘A YEAR’s CooKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 

32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HOME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory.” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “ In Case of 
Accident,”’ ‘“* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33——A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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iv Goop HousEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. Itis stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 
39.—" KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON EmM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,”’ ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


There are few finer locations for a home to be found anywhere thy 
those on Round Hill, in Springfield, Mass., and the family which ss 
secure the Talcott residence, with all its beautiful surroundings, whic) 
offered for sale in another column, will be fortunate indeed. 

Packer’s Tar Soap is always sure to win praise from mothers wh 
they use it with the toilet of infants. The subjoined is a sample of y 
encouragement the Packer Manufacturing Company of roo Fulton y 
New York, receive to keep on in their good work of furnishing a yy, 
that is not only pure, but is possessed of great curative property jn sj 
diseases. ‘I have often thought to write you a note of thanks for 4, 
incalculable good your Tar Soap has done in our family. We hy 
used it for years to cure and prevent chapping and know it is excelly 
for this; but my particular gratitude is for the healthful influence jt }y 
on the skin of infants. We have had one serious case of Eczema x 
know how dreadful it is; your soap helped materially in curing i 
case, though applied too late; but our youngest child has been lather 
with the Tar Soap almost daily and has had the fairest and simoothed 
skin conceivable. This is unsolicited and purely for thanks. Yo, 
respectfully, Mrs. J. R. Groves, Coudersport, Pa.” 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE. 
Illustrating and Describing the Hills and Homes of Berkshire, 


Where they are, what they are, and why they are destined to become the mo 
charming and desirable homes in America. 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE.—The opinions of numerous distinguish 
writers and extensive travelers are quoted as to the attractions of Berkshire, 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE is sold on the cars, steamboats, and on th 
news stands, not only in Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principg 
places of the country at the following prices : 


PAPER COVER, . e 50 Cen’ 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 75 Cent 
Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on ‘of 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Great Barrington, and Holyoke, Mass. 
NEW YORK, - 239 Broadway, - Room 18. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A PER Senvetor 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HovusEKEEPING is printed is made by th 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


SUBSCRIBE TELE 


Horticultural Art Journal 
AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing fort eae colored 
plates, with apprepriate reading matter Baws te 
introduction of new varieties. 


$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 
MENSING & STECHER, 


ROCHESTER, N. 


rw make a ity of colored plates for catalogues and plate bool 
for Nurserymen and 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Compound Oxycen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


“ All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
one and the elements of food.” Page 9. 

“ The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phlet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HouskE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


food 
mating healtk &savi Declers 


Send Br Special Gireviar to— ills. 


SMITHSANTHONY STOVE CO. 
Boston ANASS- 


SHAKING *AND «DUMPING 
GRATE. 


BEAT. 
NO DUST. 
For Hard or Soft Coal. 


Endorsed by prominent individuals and corporations 
from Maine to California. 

_ Illustrated Catalogue, Prices, Testimonials, and full 

information sent upon application. 


BISSELL & C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Please state where you saw this advertisement.) 


LEBOSQUET 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Kurniture, (Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge St. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 


their Telephones on lines less than 
. two miles in length. lew months’ 
j = rental buys a first-class Telephone 
Mm that is no infringement, and works 
Wm splendid on lines for private use on 
{ any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
ihil time; 1 
VAL burglaries; saves many steps, and is 
just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The iy practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 


Chance fi N i uired, 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
leather. Makes ladies’ 


shoes 100k new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


CH FEE, Oswego, N. 


BEST SPIGES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


COMFORT’S 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VAC ATI '@) N Have you tried “ WuiT1NG’s 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


WITH —— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 
——* BOSTON 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL C0. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 
WIiLt this season open their entire establishment 
for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
trom which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 


“Stanparp Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by WuitTING 


Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


Summer season. 


The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on 
application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


_tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The * SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its eftects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etiectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 

PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 

W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 

Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 

ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
e Schuylkill or water. 

ours Sincerely, O. La, F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES {48 Univeraty Place, NEW YORK. 
5 


923 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


Ww. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME Root, and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


EREALINE Flakes” is the most 
digestible 2nd nutritious of all 


cereal foods. It is unequaled for muffins, 
Porridge, Griddle-cakes, Puddings, Waf- 
fles, Soups and Desserts of all kinds. 
When once introduced it is as absolute 
a necessity in every well-ordered house- 
hold as are pepper and salt. 


Inptana CEREAL M’r’c Co., Cotumsus, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GLOVES 


Made from Fawn Skin Kid, a very durable and hand- 
some material, unknown east. Prices from #1_to 
%1.50 for Common Length; $2.50 for Button Cuff 
Driving Gauntlets made to order for Ladies or Gents, 
every stitch silk. Postage paid. Also Indian 
Tanned Gloves, Moccasins, Buckskin Cloth- 
ing (fringed and plain), Leggins, Money Belts, &c. 
Buckskin for sale; Samples of Leather with 
stitching free. Also Catalogue of hundreds of 
styles of Gloves and Leather Novelties, and directions 
for measurement. Discount to agents. Reference, 
Union Bank, Denver. 

A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 


BOSTON BUREAU oF ADVERTISING 


Boston Bureau of advertising, 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


Exclusive Advertising Agents for 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery,” 


Bound volume of 


And other publications. 


Exclusive Advertising Agents in New England for 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 
Special Agents for : 
“Household,” “Cottage Hearth,” 
“Babyhood,” “Dorcas” 
and “Good Housekeeping.” 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished 
for any desired line of advertising 


{ Lee and SHEPARD, 
(Estes & LAuRIAT. 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Boston References: 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrat 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald 


J. D. McKniGurt, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 1ocents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 


338 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FERRIS? 


PATENT 


“GOOD 
SENSE” 


(CORSET WAIST. 
PERFECT in FIT for all 
ages—infants to adults. 
BEST for HEALTH, 


Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front instead of 


clasps. 
Sold by leading 
retailers. 
FERRIS BROS. Mf'rs, 
81 White Street, N. Y. 


Descriptive 
Circular 


TRY THEM. TAKE 
NO OTHER. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
Bedding, Table Linmems, 
No. 430 Main Street, 

Old Stand of Tinkham & Co, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 
With the new Artistic Cake 
Frosting Moulds, 


CA K E any one can ornament cake 


equal to a loaf that would cost about ten dollars at a 
fancy bakers. There is on each piece a beautiful de- 
sign and marked so that the frosting cannot crack in 
cutting. Agents wanted. Samples sent on receipt of 
75 cents. 


INVENTORS’ NOVELTY Co., Box 88, Middletown, Ct. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY, “PURE. Best in the world for 
all —* the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
or sore hands. Send us seven 

rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Black Stockings, \| 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! onl 
Money refunded if they do. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle } 
ose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen’s Half 
Hose; Soc. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25c. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
909 Broadway, New York. 


WE GUARANTEE these goods, after 
noing dyed by us, not to soil the feet or un- 
derclothing, that they are equally as clean 
as white hose, and the color and gloss will 
improve by washing. Try a few pairs and 
you will be convinced. “Silk finish” on 
all goods. Terms strictly cash. Goods by 
mail must be accompanied by postal note 
~ or money order. 


Tu THE F. P. ROBINSON COo., 
49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


ing hotels in Boston. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 


Tremont House, 


Palmer and Tremont Houses in Chicago, 


and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 
Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 


OR SALE.—The Beautiful Residence of the late 
N. W. Talcott, on Round Hill, Springfield, Mass. 
This estate contains nearly five acres; is situated 
but one-half mile from the Railroad Station (just the 
distance of Court Square), and is one of the most com- 
manding and attractive sites in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. It has more than 200 forest trees—Beech, oak, 
maple, elm, walnut, chestnut, pine—some of magniti- 
cent growth; a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, in 
full bearing. 

The House is of brick, slate roof, Portland stone 
trimmings; is spacious, elegant and substantial. It 
was built for the owner’s own use, without regard to 
cost, and is as perfect as when completed. It contains 
15 rooms, parlor, dining-room and library, each 16 x 20; 
hall, 10 x 32; reception room, 15 x 18; large kitchen 
and ten sleeping-rooms. A large and convenient barn 
of brick and slate adjoining. 

For further information inquire of 

CHARLES MARSH, Administrator, 
486 Main Street, 


137% State St., Springfield, Mass. 


ISG EMILY FAITHFULL says We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
‘““CROSBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.’’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH S8T., NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


__ Made to order one’s exact size. 
With this form, a pleasure. 
The $3.00 Extension Draping 


“SKIRT FORM,” 

An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
&@> Please send for Circulars. 

Ss. N, UFFORD & SON, 
43 West St., Boston. 
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D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Clover Blossoms, 


and FLUID AND SOLID FuTRacTs 
OF THE BL he BES! 
BLOOD PURIF: WH, Cures 
Vaneer, Catarrh,> alt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sic 

Headache, Constipation, Piles 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send 
wr circular, Mention paper, 


NO BASTING REQUIRED 


OASTIN T. 
IN ROASTING MEATS 


WIRE GAUZE OVEN DOOR 


A 


eZ 
THE JUICES ARE RETAINED - 
Send for Special Circular te 


SMITHEANTHONY STOVE C2, 


~B°STON, MASS. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
VSTILLWATER 

WING Greem Bay 


WATERVIL! 


AD 


LARK? 


vs 


CLIN(OLS/z 
-Low 
— Topeka Te. MEN. Co.) ~ 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Cht- 
ca ro, Jolict, Ottawa, La Salic, Pcoria, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa. Oskaloosa, West Lib- 


RANGAS city 


erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Wintersct, At- 
lantie, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthric Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
bundrec.: of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structurcs 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strictand exacting. The !ux- 
tury of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 

© West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortabic Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre: 1 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesquo 
localities and hunting and vy ee grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat ficlds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 


receiv 
protection, 


R. R. CABLE, 


Pres'’t & Gen'l M'rr'r. 


cnicago. § E. ST. JOHN. 


Con. Tht. & Pass. Am, 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- | 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURED BY -+ 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA. #— 


OVER 160,000 UsE. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 
Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 


For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Jpholstery. Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 


ALSO 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 


class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders, 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


FINE CARAMELS. 


We desire to inform 


those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 


wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without ary 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 
to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 
article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask your 
confectioner to show you an exact fuc-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


Cc. HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


1, 


WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand tor a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives. Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickiy and 
effectively. “he Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is 6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or — ‘ 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. ral Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFice oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir:—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. 1 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. lam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Eweryone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at likerty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEaRDsLEeY, M. D. 


LAD/ES:—Before starting ona journey, be 
sure and have a “SAFETY PACKAGE”? in 
which to carry Shoe 3 or other liquids 
with ABSOLUTE SAFETY. Do not risk 
having the pleasures of you whole trip marred 
by er when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 
ruined clothing, simply because the bottle of 
Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 
chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 
return mail, postpaid, for go cents. 

CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


“HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 


“THE ACROPALIS” at Athens, 


A fine new Engraving of this much needed 
subject, just ready. 


“RETURN OF THE FISHERS.” 


“Aurora Cooling the Wings of Love,” 
“Love on a Vacation,” 


A superb reproducticn of 


Battoni’s « Magdalen, 


In colors, just sendy. tes many other 
new and beautiful 


AIDS TO HOUSEKEEPING, 
In the shape of the finest 
ETCHINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 

PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS,” 

&ec., &e. 


JAMES $. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


| Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer 
350 Pictures in bright designs. 10 cents. 
| GiM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vil 
/ 4 ot 
ESTABLISHED 
REFRIGERATOR 

J& 

| 
« TA MAN 
Pee 

MPERFUMER BOSTON, Mass = 
; 
| 
A beautiful pair. 
| 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joceph, aa 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minncapo St. 7 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, dy. 2 
families, ladies and children, 
officials and employes of Rock Island trair 1 : 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. . 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal j e 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any i 7 
desired information, address, 

| 
- 


Viii Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Harper & Brothers’ Cook-Books. 


The Unrivalled Cook-Book and Housekeeper’s Guide. 


By Mrs. Washington. With Index and Blank Pages for Additional Recipes. pp. viii., 640. 
12mo, Water-proof Cloth, $2.00. 

This book contains in very compact form a vast deal 
of useful information. ‘The cooking recipes are multi- 
tudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. ... Many a F 

We commend it to the attention of all housekeepers everywhere.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


Virginia Cookery-Book. 


By Mary Stuart Smith. pp. xViii., 352. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Virginia has a reputation as the land of good cooking, The directions given in the volume are explicit, and 
and this book seems to comprise all the famous recipes | easily understood by the merest tyro. It also has the 
of that famous region. The book contains directions | merit of giving prominence to every-day articles of diet 
for everything from bread to ices —Boston Traveller. | used by ordinary people.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in Cooking; 
in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertain- 
ing at Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. Illustrated. p. x., pp. 376.. r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable | for the judicious selection of ingredients and for their 
service to the women of America by the preparation of | preparation for the table; and we think she has suc- 
this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly sensible | cessfully carried out her aim to produce ‘‘a simple and 
book. She not only shows how to prepare and cook | practical book which will enable a family to live well 
dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how to | and in good style, and, at the same time, with reason- 
entertain company with quiet grace and refinement at | able pen ** * There is no detail of the econo- 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Having pursued courses | my of the table that is overlooked, and many of these 
of study with cooking teachers in America and Eu- | are made more intelighle &7 illustrative engravings. 
rope, she has the knowledge and experience requisite | —Christian Intelligencer, 


Diet for the Sick. 
By Mary F. Henderson. Iliustrated. pp. x., 234. 


It contains no small amount of general information 
that is valuable to ali who realize how much proper 
food has to do with the preservation of health and en- 
ergy. ... This volume will assist many who are 
strugeling with dyspepsia and other ailments that are f 
troublesome by their obstinate hold on the patient. . . | men with regard to dietetical treatment of disease.— 
Those who have the care of the sick will find it a valu- | V. Y. Tribune. 
able assistant both in pointing out the kind of food . 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
‘The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Our SSZ New 


PSTAMPING OUTFIT! 


This Outfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever offered. It con- 
tains more new and original designs than any other, and ifis to be ob- 
tained only of us. All our patterns are thoroughly made, the outlines 
are clear and distinct, and it is no trouble at all to use it. 


MAKE NEY 


By doing your own Stamping—:—By doing it for your friends. 
Our New 1887 Outfit for Stamping is guaranteed to sive satisfaction, 
and contains all the following designs: — 
Soquet Daisies and Forget-me-nots for Tidy 
castlake Design in Violets, 6 in. 
Branch of Roses and Buds, 12 in. 
Lily’s Buds and Leavy 
Boquet of Full-blewn P: 
‘rying Ba 
Inhah ot 


housekeeper will find this an invaluable help.—J. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
that is suitable for their patients and the manner in 
which it should be prepared.—N. Y. Times. 

Mrs. Henderson tes gathered together a collection 
of suggestions and recipes that will be found very val- 
uable, as they contain the latest conclusions of medical 


in outline 
la: » &e. 
jes and Buds, 
oses, 2 inches wide 
2 Braiding Patterns, narrow d 
1 little Butterfly with closed wings 
new w ith Forget-me-note 
A by vine o an u inches 
sprig of Golden Rod, 4 in. high Button 1 Butterfly on spray of Tale me mg 
bunch of Roses and Buds, 3x5 in. in scallop for Flannel Skirts | 1 Butterfly with wide open wi 
cluster of St rawberries, 2'¢x3in. |1 Boy holding Sunflower, 7 in. 1 bunch of Forget-me-nots, 4% in. 
sprig of Forect-me nets, vous in, | 1 Boy and Girl for Tidy, 7x6 in. 8 or 10 Crazy Patchwork desi 


24 in. wide 
design, Twe Owls on branch 


The Best are the Cheapest 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
The Magee Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces have 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, due to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36 and 38 Union Street, 
19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 Friend Street, 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
10's & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Clean and healthful as the 
food we eat. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Every 
one should test its merits. 
Sample Cake for 6c. in stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Manufr., No, 33 


SCALA 
FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 


1 Wide Braiding Pattern for Tinsel 
Giri for Tidy 1 Kitten, 3% in. high llarge Butterfly” One Stem of Strawberries 
Full-blown Daisies lSpray of Leaves 
little Girl, 5in. high 1 Spray of Daisies 
arge bunch Daisies | 1 Full-blown Rose 
Batchelor’s Button small Butterflies 
large bunch Pansies | 1 Star and Anchor 
Wild Rose and Buds | 1 Hen and Chickens 
Vine of Flowers, 8 in. | 1 Spray Jessamine 
Bird on Branch, 4in. | 1 Sprig Buttercups 
Half Moon with Face |1 Ha tat 


nd holding 
branch of Roses, 9in. | 1 Pretty Girl’s Face 


Music 
Bird, 4x5 inches 
Owl on branch 
flying Swallow 
little Butterfly 
of Palslee 
" Jwisona branch 1 large spray of Wheat, 5 Snowflake designs 
1 sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow 


In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder. 
| Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work it, also 


DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, Com. 
Artistic Fancy Work, 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Boek of Orieal Stitches, 


Fancy Braid Book, nitti roci 
ng and Crochetin: 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP Bae FELT, &c. Testbes the 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington, Lustre Painting, &c. 
The patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable for stamping Hatbands, Lamp and Table Mats, Tidies, 
Doylies, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c. Plain and concise irections are given for doing Kensington 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Veivet and Satin, China De- 
eqeatitg, Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
York. eather Work, Point Russe, Cross Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkish Drapery, &c. 
Aside | from the fascination of “doing Fancy Work,” EY CAN MADE by selling the articles to 
Fancy Goods and Dry Goods Stores, or by teaching others how to 1 & them. yp: made beautiful at a small cost, 
WITH THE OUTFIT YOU CAN LEARN THE ART OF THE KENSINCTON EMBROIDERY 
‘fal arth ae ye ‘orated Stamping, and do your ownstamping. Youcan adorn your house with hundreds of beau- 
‘u Kensington Embroidery. You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping, and 
= a any Eat peaete. any young ladies who begin business with our Embroidery Outfit are now doing @ very 
P Be ioe, f nisi BEAR IN MIND! All ourorders are filled promptly, there is no delay in our establish- 
nom J n somes, J ‘ ment, causing disappointment, but of many thousand Stamping Out- 
its sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied customer. t the retail prices which many dealers place upon their 


goods this Outfit represents a value of over We guarantee to sen VER 1 enumerated above, in- 
TWO Outhts, #1. FOUR Outfits ‘for 


cluding thee FIVE BOOKS, by ES< 
2 ON Oo Only THREE DOLLARS, Get three of 


mail, postpaid, to any address, for 
u and get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


2x2 in. 
sprig of ‘Asters. 3x33 in, 


P Stamps taken. 
Send all orders to 


Bat’ymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


one ARNOLD 


for the 


AUTOMATIC STEAM 


d 


chance, for terms at once. 
WIELMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


EW EDITIONS. Np 


For Self-Instruction, $1.50. ‘The Great 
Moon Hoax, engraved shorthand, $1.50. 


Dictionary (in preparation), $2.25. Correction of Ex- 
ercises by mail, 


,00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


STOWELL 
Mase. 


The new GOLD 


30 Cardsrrince Florals 


most lovely aa ever saw. 
Toc. 
toc. 25 plain gilt edge toc. 


nameon, 
Hidden Name 
1o grand Silk Covered 


12 new Golden 


friends to send with 
WORLD M’F’C CO., 122 Nassau St., New York 


tase. HOLLEY 


c. for 
ARD 


Send ent’s terms and sample 


YORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


at 
— 
f > = j= ia 
| 4 
WEES 
Ri 
OU CAN WK THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 
cones: a 1 vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies | 1 owline design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 inches high ae 
ers 1 single Daisy and Forget-me-not, 2x2 in. | 2 beautiful Scallop designs with Vine, 2 inches wide i 
: ae j : boquet of Daisies and Forget-me-nots, 5x6inches | Elegant Snowflake designs for Crazy Patchwork Sat 
Ay 
braiding Vine, 14 in.wide broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
i Girl with Hoop, for Tidy 
35 by mail. 
For soc. club we 
KLB nd FREE a Ring 
fine Handkerchief 
yr Autograph or p’k 


